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Problem of manning the Air Force is getting increased attention. With build- 
up to 137 wings scheduled for end of fiscal 1957, AF is worried about lagging recruit- 
ing program, low re-enlistment rate. 

At least 49% of the 185,000 airmen eligible for discharge in fiscal 55 won’t 
re-enlist. AF spends $14,600 on each airman during initial enlistment. Over 200,000 
personnel must be replaced in fiscal 55 and again in ’56 to offset anticipated losses. 

Seriousness of losing pilots is emphasized by training cost of $60,000 per man. 
A B-47 pilot (cross-trained as bombardier, navigator, radar operator) costs $210,000. 


Aircraft industry will help re-enlistment and recruiting by stressing them in 


advertisements. AF may thus gain over $5 million in ads (its own budget is just 
over $1 million) through industry’s voluntary aid. Air Force Association focused 
manufacturers’ attention on the problem. 














Convertiplanes will get a big boost in forthcoming Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee report. ACC is expected to urge general release of the document, despite military 
attempts to stamp it “for official use only.” 


Although no convertiplane has yet flown in the U. S., one is close to the flight 


stage. Air Force some time ago awarded three Phase I contracts for design studies, 
later advanced two of them to Phase II for prototype construction. Their status: 


McDonnell XV-1, with unloaded rotor, has been undergoing tie-down tests, is 
expected to fly soon. 
Bell XV-3, tilting rotor, due to be rolled out of the plant. 


There’s been some delay on Sikorsky’s turbine-powered S-57 (retractable rotor) 
which is not yet in Phase I. 














Major policy change in procurement of helicopter rotor blades is in the mill 
at Air Force’s Wright Field propeller laboratory. 

Past AF practice has been to deal directly with blade manufacturers and 
handle blade procurement much the same as propellers for fixed-wing aircraft. 

Under the policy switch, prime responsibility for both design and quality con- 
trol cognizance will be placed with the prime manufacturer of the helicopter. 


Change was reportedly brought on by long-standing difficulties experienced 
with blades procured by AF under direct contract with blade manufacturers. 














Domestic trunk airlines showed 10% gain in passenger-miles in first half of 
1954 compared with same 1953 period, despite continued shrinkage of total travel 
market and a dip in nation’s economy. 

Growth is now slower, however. First six months of 1953 were 22.6% ahead 
of 1952. Increased capacity has pushed load factors down, expenses up. Air express is 
down sharply, freight up slightly. 

Rails are hardest hit; all classes of traffic have slumped, operating revenue is 
off 30%. Intercity bus business is well under 1953. Highway travel is up 3%. 
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“Subsidy” for Foreign Airliners? 


Chairman Styles Bridges (R-N.H.) of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee is cur- 
rently studying a staff-written report highly 
critical of the NATO aircraft procurement 
program. 

The staff study, prepared as a result 
of six months of investigation of European 
aircraft plants, will not be released, but is to 
be used as a guide when the committee takes 
up this year’s foreign-aid appropriation bill. 

The report particularly condemns the 
use of U. S. taxpayers’ money to indirectly 
subsidize European commercial airliner devel- 
opments. It points out that many of the ma- 
chine tools furnished under the Marshall Plan 
and much of the money which Britain and 
other countries might have devoted to develop- 
ment and production of military planes have 
been used to develop Comets, Viscounts, Cara- 
velles, and similar commercial airliners. 


Upgrading the R&D Posts 


Congress is expected to pass quickly the 
Administration’s request for legislation creat- 
ing two additional assistant secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. The Pentagon is 
banking on approval as each set of posts fig- 
ures prominently in reorganization plans for 
the three services. 

Final authorization will raise to 30 the 
total of top civilian officials in the military 
appointed by the President and subject to 
Senate confirmation. In each of the services 
one of the new posts is to be designated as 
the assistant secretary for financial manage- 
ment and may act also as comptroller. 

The Air Force, and the Army too, have 
indicated the second post will cover research 
and development. The Air Force decision to 
upgrade R&D with an assistant secretary in 
charge was on the basis R&D is the most 
pressing, continuing problem. Slated to get the 
new Air Force R&D post is Trevor Gardner, 
who is in similar work now as special assistant 
to Air Secretary Harold Talbott. 


ACTA Adds Political Savvy 


Aircoach Transport Association, repre- 
senting some 40 non-scheduled airlines, did 
more than expand its legal staff recently by 
retaining Douglas G. Whitlock, as counsel. 


ACTA also materially strengthened its polit- 
ical support in securing the services of the 
prominent Republican attorney. 

Whitlock, who is from Indiana, is a 
partner in a Washington law firm and for- 
merly was executive director of the Republi- 
can National Committee. He is reputed to be 
one of the most influential Republicans in 
Washington, both in Congress (through the 
Indiana delegation) and at the White House. 
Whitlock held a high position on the Ejisen- 
hower Inaugural Committee. 


FOA's Foreign Airline Build-up 


Foreign Operations Administration has 
embarked on a program to encourage U. S. 
international air carriers to aid in the develop- 
ment of foreign airlines through management 
contracts or financial participation. To get its 
plan rolling, FOA has retained a team of in- 
dustry consultants. Headed by Allan F. Bonna- 
lie, United Air Lines’ director of training- 
flight operations, the consulting group is to 
assist FOA with plans to build up airlines of 
friendly countries. 

The Bonnalie team is first expected to 
survey various foreign airline companies. The 
initial effort will probably be concentrated in 
the strategic Middle East area. When it is 
ascertained that a company needs help to 
further its development, steps will be taken 
to interest a U. S. carrier in assisting on a 
business deal basis. 

It is hoped that any deals between U. S. 
and foreign lines will not only prove mutually 
profitable but, at the same time, assist the 
foreign nation in building up its transport 
facilities. In addition to U. S. scheduled oper- 
ators, large irregular carriers such as Trans- 
ocean, Seaboard, and others may be brought 
into the program. 


Separate Mail Rate Bill 


Legislation to restore CAB’s authority 
to set separate mail rates for airlines’ domestic 
and international divisions is expected to be 
reported favorably by the Senate Commerce 
Committee, but there’s little chance of final 
passage. 

The Senate group last week ended a 
two-day hearing on the bill introduced by Sen. 
Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) to nullify the Su- 
preme Court decision that CAB must set rates 
on a system-wide basis and must use domestic 
“excess” profits to offset international losses. 
At press time, the bill was being marked up. 

Even if the Senate approved the meas- 
ure this late in the session, lack of any action 
in the House has, for all practical purposes, 
killed it. Thus, for another year at least, CAB 
will be required to follow the Court’s interpre- 
tation in the so-called “off-set” case. CAB, 
Delta-C&S, Braniff, Northwest, and TWA sup- 
ported the legislation. Opposition came from 
the Post Office, Pan American, Panagra, and 
Seaboard and Western. 
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For the highest 
performance standards 


The Most fusted 
Name in Ignition 


With its new DC-7, the Douglas Aircraft Company surpasses all of its 
previous achievements in setting new standards of passenger comfort 
and convenience. 


Obviously in this latest and greatest Douglas plane there is no com- 
promise with quality. Every component was selected for its ability to de- 
liver the highest efficiency under every conceivable operating condition. 


We of the Scintilla Division of Bendix are proud that our ignition 
equipment is being used on this outstanding plane which is in operation 
or on order by such distinguished air lines as American, United, Delta, 
National, Pan American, Eastern and Panagra. 
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/ Wt may be engines instead 
of elephants you want io lift. 
Whatever the load, a special hoist 
by Breeze will do it better. 


The lightweight engine handling hoist 
shown above will do many jobs... so 
easily that a small boy can operate its 
hand crank. Positive brake holds load 
at any point. It can’t drop acciden- 
tally. Slip clutch automatically pre- 
vents overloading. Rubber covered 
roller prevents fouling of cable. 




























Write for data on this or other light- 
weight hoists — manual, electric or 
hydraulic, designed by specialists. 
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ECONOMICAL 
RUGGED 
DEPENDABLE 


Designed for every 
airport requirement 


From the largest aircraft —including 
jets—to the smallest, INET Regulated 
Rectifier Ground Power Supplies 
provide energy for engine starting 
(reciprocating or jet), instrument 
testing, battery charging and for 
auxiliary power requirements. Pre- 
cision engineered for maximum 
efficiency, low-cost opetation and 
exacting voltage regulation, units 
have complete automatic overload 
protection. 


Maintenance-free operation... 
incorporating static components — 











REGULATION: 
+ “% no load to full load. 
RIPPLE: 

Filtered to less than 1% RMS. 
REMOTE SENSE (Automatic): 
= %% regulation at airplane Bus. 
RECOVERY TIME: 

0.1 seconds with load changes 
0% to 100% rated voltage. 
OUTPUT RATINGS: 

28.5 VDC at 15 to 3,000 Amps. 
or 120 VDC at 25 to 5,000 Amps. 
ENGINE STARTING: 

Soft start or hard start for jet 
and reciprocating engines. 


REGULATED 
RECTIFIER 


AIRCRAFT POWER SUPPLIES 


























proven dependability of magnetic 
amplifier controls and long-life effi- 
ciency of selenium rectifiers. Low- 
cost operation is assured since no 
power is consumed unnecessarily — 
draw on AC current is in proportion 
to DC output. 


Type 2RR-28-750 Ground Power 
units are mobile, rugged and com- 
pletely self-contained with all cables, 
controls and meters mounted for in- 
stant use and visibility. Other models 
available in self-propelled or station- 
ary types. 


Write for literature and specifications on complete line of standard 
models — customer specifications handled on special order. 


DIVISION OF LEACH CORPORATION 
4441 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 
PHONE LOgan 8-4771 











Letters 





Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
American Aviation Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Anonymous 
letters will not be printed, but names will 
be withheld upon request. 


ADM. HORNE'S SOURCE 
To the Editor: 


Like you, I have considerable re- 
spect for Admiral Charles Horne, but 
you have given him credit which is not 
rightfully his. 


June 21st issue, your editorial page 
credits Horne with a masterpiece speech 
on logistics. On page 19, same issue, 
you quote some of the speech. 

The whole thing was lifted almost 
verbatim from the June issue of the 
magazine Air Force from the feature 
article by Ed Hogan. The least you can 
do is publicly credit Hogan with that 
fine speech by Horne. 

Cc. R. BULLOCK 
6336 Orchid Lane 
Dallas 30, Texas 


(Reader Bullock is only partially 
right. All credit to Ed Hogan and Air 
ForcE magazine, but the real source for 
both Admiral Horne and Hogan is 
“Logistics for 1956,” a very fine brochure 
published by the Office of Assistant for 
Logistics Plans, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Materiel Headquarters, USAF, and just 
declassified a few months ago.—Ed.) 


“UNFAIR TO PILOTS" 
To the Editor: 

The column, The Washington View, 
in the June 2ist issue of AMERICAN 
AviaTion contained an item “Fifth 
Amendment Pilots” which creates a very 
unfair impression of two United Air 
Lines pilots. 

In my duties as an Air Line Pilots 
Association accident representative I 
participated in the investigation of the 
Michigan City collision and attended 
the CAB hearings relative thereto; at 
those hearings the United pilots did not 
invoke the Fifth Amendment, but 
merely claimed the “privilege against 
self-incrimination” afforded them by 
section 1004(i) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. 

For your information, section 1004(i) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act reads in 
part as follows: “. . . no individual shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any 
penalty or forfeiture for or on account 
of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after 
having claimed his privilege against 
self-incrimination, to testify or produce 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, ex- 
cept that any individual so testifying 
shall not be exempt from prosecution 
and punishment for perjury committed 
in so testifying.” 

Congress saw fit to include section 
1004(i) in the Civil Aeronautics Act and 
the CAA would be brazenly flaunting 
the will of Congress to use “compelled” 
evidence introduced at the CAB hear- 
ings to suspend the licenses of these 
pilots. The suspension of a pilot’s license 
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SERVING AMERICA’S 
AIR-MINDED EXECUTIVES 


with facilities to rebuild, 
modify, repair, maintain 
and convert your aircraft 


For the first time, air-minded 
executives with private and 
company planes at their dis- 
posal, now have available 
to them a complete aircraft 
service in the Southwest. 
Located at the easily accessi- 
ble Municipal Airport at 
Galveston, Texas, CAMAIR’S 
expert engineers are ready 
to analyze your plane’s re- 
quirements for modification 
or repair. 

Accept our invitation to meet 
our personnel and inspect 
our facilities at your con- 
venience. 
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Not long ago 550 mph was the record. Today it’s 
754.98 mph—but that’s only the beginning! 

Next week or next month, some time soon, it will be 
broken as jets fly faster and faster. At speeds 


like these, “perfect” performance is demanded of 
every part. To meet these highly critical standards, 


leading aircraft manufacturers “Look to Lavelle” 
for the finest in stainless steel and aluminum 


airframe and component parts. 


Z-d.awlle Ss. 


LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, Ps, 








would surely be a “penalty or forfeiture” 
which is specifically prohibited by sec- 
tion 1004(i). 

It is important to keep in mind 
that the purpose of a CAB hearing is 
to determine the probable cause of an 
accident and gain knowledge which may 
prevent a repetition of such accidents. 
In contrast, an action by the CAA to 
suspend a pilot’s license is an entirely 
different proceeding and Congress has 
said that it is not permitted to use self- 
incriminating, compelled evidence 
against the pilot. 

Unfortunately, the Fifth Amend- 
ment, which is part of our American 
Bill of Rights, has acquired a rather 
objectionable reputation lately as a re- 
sult of its use by suspected communists, 
and it seems very unfair of you to use 
it as an adjective in an attempt to 
smear pilots who actually only claimed 
their legitimate rights under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 

CAPTAIN R. A. STONE 
United Air Lines 
4535 Elm Street 


| Downers Grove, Illinois 
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RADIO OLD-TIMERS 


To the Editor: 


I appreciate the comments made in 
your Extra Section of the June 7 issue 
of AMERICAN AVIATION. There is no 
question in my mind but what this very 
fine piece of publicity on your part 
may result in an organization being 
formed of the real old-timers in avia- 
tion radio. The attendance of old-timers 
at the RTCA meeting certainly repaid 
me for any effort I put in stirring up 
this interest 

F. C. “Mac” McMULLEN 
Western Electric Company 
195 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Books 


Slide Rule. By Nevil Shute. Wil- 
liam Heinemann, 99 Great Russell 

St., London, W.C.1. $2.52. 

Nevil (No Highway) Shute is a 
brilliant engineer who turned to novel 
writing as a relaxation, then found it a 
more lucrative source of living. The story 








| of his engineering career between the 
wars is told with a novelist’s skill and 


an engineer’s frankness. It starts in Aus 


| tralia a year or so back when a heart 


attack made Shute reluctantly decide to 
quit piloting, then tells his story in 
chronological sequence. The building 
and flying of Britain’s last successful 
airship, R-100, and its political demise 
following the disaster to the officially de 
signed R-101 are truly described. The 
scathing comments on the deficiencies 
of civil (and military) servants hold 
true today. 

The vicissitudes of an airplane com 
pany, Airspeed, between the wars is 
fascinating reading—particularly — the 
comparison in prices. 

This is aviation history told enter 
tainingly and with a moral pointed by 
an informed observer. s<«e eee 
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Carrier Based Jets to have 
Radar Guided Missiles 


NAVY’S AIR-TO-AIR SPARROW 1 IN PRODUCTION 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


= On May 12, newspapers from coast to 
coast carried headlines like the ones 
above, announcing the Navy’s newest 
weapon of defense—Sparrow I—and the 


beginning of volume production for 


operational use in the fleets. 

# Ahead of these headlines were 7 years of 
intensive cooperative effort shared by the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics and Sperry. 


s Originally designated project HOT 
SHOT, Sparrow began back in 1947 
when the Bureau of Aeronautics assigned 
to Sperry the full responsibility of creat- 
ing an entirely new air-to-air missile 
system. It had to be light and compact 

so multiple units could be carried by 
fighter-type jets. It had to be deadly ac- 
curate — capable of outmaneuvering the 
swiftest bombers an enemy could pro- 
duce. And it had to be practical—suitable 


for large-scale production. 





a The rocket-powered, radar-guided 
Sparrow I, coming off the production 
lines here and at the new Sperry Farragut 
plant in Bristol, Tennessee, meets these 
requirements—and more. It embodies the 
proved features of more than 100 differ- 
ent missiles designed, constructed and 
tested during a 7-year period — and the 
finest brains of an organization that has 
devoted more than 40 years creating and 
manufacturing automatic flight control 


and fire control systems. 
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Airplane Design, Tenth Edi- 
tion. By Karl D. Wood, Pro- 


fessor and Head of Department 
of Aeronautical Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; published by 
author and distributed by University 
Bookstore, Boulder, Colo. $7.50. 


Highlight of this comprehensive 
edition of interest to aeronautical engi- 
neers is expanded treatment of helicop- 
ter design, with illustrative examples. 
It also contains extensive data on new 
materials and methods, including glass- 
plastics and titanium, places emphasis 
on economic design of light planes and 
helicopters. This latest edition, printed 
with improved plastic binding, is 
brought up-to-date through April, 1954. 


. . HSB 


Selected Combustion Prob- 
lems. Edited by The Advisory 
Group for Acronautical Research 
and Development of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. But- 
terworths Publications Ltd., 88 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


To stimulate research into combus- 
tion problems of turbojets and rockets, 
NATO’s AGARD group organized a 
colloquium on the subject at Cambridge 
University, England, last December 7 
to 11. This volume is a collection of the 
discussions held at that time on laminar 
flame propagation, turbulent combustion, 
solid and liquid propellants, and tech- 
nical combustion problems. Four of the 
papers are in French, with English sum- 
maries. 
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Strategy For The West. 


By Sir John Slessor. 180 pp. $3.00. 
William Morrow & Co., New York. 


This is “must” reading for anyone 
in aviation. The flyleaf says it is a step- 
by-step program by Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force Slessor for checkmating the 
threat of world communism. But those 
in aviation will be much more intrigued 
by the analysis of air power and the 
advent of the H-bomb. The first chapter 
is brilliant and is almost self-contained 
under the heading of “The Real War.” 
Subsequent chapters become more de- 
tailed and cover the author’s ideas about 
checking communism. If the author isn’t 
always on firm footing when dealing 
with political matters, one can scarcely 
challenge his authority in the realm of 
air power. This is an important new 
book. 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER... 
lhe worlds best airliners 
are built in America 


No passenger planes out-perform those built in the U.S.A. 
Measured by accepted standards — dependability, speed, 
comfort, safety, economy of operation and maintenance — Lanz: 
American-made air transports are the backbone of world 
aviation. Almost every major airline in the world flies one 
or more types of U.S. passenger planes. 

In military aviation, too, America’s airliners are serving 
best. Versions of every modern type are a part of the Military 
Air Transport Service, ready for any national emergency. 
When even better passenger planes are built, it will be done 
in America—where aviation was born. This advertisement is 
published in the interest of America’s air- 
craft industry and its customer airlines by C (} AN VA | K 
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Personal View 


By WAYNE W. PARRISH 





Incentive for the Locals 


T IS QUITE IN ORDER to concede at the outset that 

the objective of the Eisenhower-adopted Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee's civil aviation policy of two months ago 
was to provide a measure of stability to the air transport 
industry and to light the path for a progressive reduction 
in mail pay and/or subsidy. 


Yet when cne explores the avenues of implementa- 
tion of this subsidy-reduction goal, there are as many dif- 
ferent opinions as there are individuals who express them 
and a very considerable confusion over just where the sub- 
sidy is to be cut. Especially noteworthy is the case of the 
local service carriers who are currently having the jitters 
over their uncertain futures. 


Some of the trinkline executives who are most 
positive about the need for reducing subsidies are equally 
positive that they do not want to absorb any local carriers 
or even as much as a single stop. The trunklines can’t take 
over the locals without going into the red pronto. This 
leaves just two alternatives, one being to cut station stops 
and routes and even systems rather sharply and the other, 
which is being pushed to a limited degree by CAB, is to 
reduce subsidy gradually by forcing more efhciencies by 
the use of incentives on the carriers themselves. 


We are favorably attracted to the suggestion by the 
aviation securities committee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation of America, as reported elsewhere in this issue, 
to award incentive contracts to local carriers and have these 
contracts subject to renegotiation, much the way it is done 
for many other types of government contracts. Handled 
well, this system could provide genuine incentive to the 
carriers and could reduce the cost to the government. 


While we think the current emphasis on the 
$25,000,000 annual cost of paying local carriers is quite 
shaggy when one remembers that the U.S. has granted, 
loaned, or lend-leased, without repayment, some $76 bil 
lions (averaging over $2 billions a year) to the United 
Kingdom alone since 1917, the local carriers still have a 
lot left to do in keeping costs down and eliminating flights 
and stops which have proved, after test periods, to be highl; 
unprofitable. The CAB itself can move much more force 
fully toward this end. In a large sense a lot of local carrier 
problems originated in the highly-political genesis within 
CAB of some of the routes and stops. Sensible application 
of transportation economics is needed, nothing else 


The $104,500 Triple Play 


ENATOR PAT McCARRAN is digging into the mys- 
terious $104,500 management survey which the De- 
partment of Commerce foisted, without authority of Con- 
gress, on the Civil Aeronautics Administration. We hope 
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he keeps on digging until the entire report is made public. 


It seems that an assistant secretary of commerce for 
administration is one James C. Worthy. It took a lot of 
prodding by Senator McCarran, since evasion is the keynote 
today of executive department personnel in appearances 
before Congress, to get Mr. Worthy to admit that he 
awarded the contract to Cresap, McCormick & Paget of 
Chicago without asking for bids, and that he had known 
a senior partner of the firm for 20 years. The Senator also 
forced an admission that Mr. Worthy had acted without any 
authority of Congress. 


Meantime, Under Secretary of Commerce Robert B 
Murray, Jr., who has taken it upon himself to run the CAA 
to his own liking, has bottled up the findings under strict 
censorship and an ultimatum of dire things to come if there 
are any leaks. Ordinarily a report of this type is bottled 
up Only if it is critical of higher-ups or if it is ridiculous 
Maybe Senator McCarran can find out how many control 
towers could be operated for that $104,500, Or maybe the 
Senator and all of us should quit and partake of those $100, 
$150, and $200 per diem fees which the management firm 
collected from the taxpayers at Mr. Worthy’s kind behest 


The Bigger View 


OWN in the far southwestern corner of the United 

States where he can take a Jong view of the country 
as well as reach out easily for a perspective of the gigantic 
forces which the airplane has placed in motion, lives a tall 
lanky gent with a keen mind and an unusual amount of 
imagination. 


Early this year when the warm sunshine was dancing 
off the white spray along the rocky Southern California 
coast while the rest of the country was cold and gloomy, 
Emmett McCabe saw something he didn’t like in an ad 
vertisement of another aircraft company. He didn't like 
it because what he saw was petty. Aircraft advertising, he 
thought, should be as uplifting and stimulating and as 
broad as the skies through which the airplanes fly. 


So Emmett McCabe, who is advertising director for 
Convair at San Diego, dreamed up an ad which would be 
an inspiration for the entire U.S. aviation industry. It 
would show a Convair 340, of course, but it would also 
show aircraft built by other companies to symbolize the 
great pride this country should have in spreading this 
new form of transportation to all parts of the world. In 
this issue appears Mr. McCabe's dream of many months 
ago, illustrating and demonstrating the stature of both 
Mr. McCabe and Convair. There are times when bigness 
counts for a lot even in the most competitive world 
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and at most major airports 
throughout the world — 





HERTZ 


| RENT-A-CAR 


. 





—the superior Hertz Rent-A-Car Service brings thousands of new passengers and 


additional revenue to airlines! And you can prove it to yourself in exactly ninety seconds! 


Why Hertz brings more revenue to your airline 


1. Hertz originated the Plane-Auto Plan. Many people who 
normally drove from city to city—mainly because they 
needed a car at their destination—now take a plane for 
speed and comfort . . . because they know they can rent 
a car from Hertz on arrival. 


2. Only Hertz assures them of a car wherever they go... 
because only Hertz serves more airports and more cities 
throughout the world. 

3. Hertz spends nearly $1,000,000 a year in advertising 
the Plane-Auto Plan in national magazines. No other 
rent-a-car company even approaches this figure! 


Why your passengers prefer Hertz 


1. Because of extensive advertising, Hertz Rent-A-Car has 
wide acceptance . . . and therefore people demand it. 


2. Hertz offers 30 years’ experience in courteous rent-a-car 
service . . . with nearly 800 stations in over 550 cities 
throughout the world. 


For complete information write: 


HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM 
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3. The 8,600 cars in the Hertz System are clean, new, prop- 
erly conditioned for dependable driving. The reasonable 
rate includes all gasoline, oil, Public Liability, Property 
Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and $100.00 de- 
ductible collision protection—at no extra cost! 


4. The Hertz System has issued 1,500,000 Hertz Charge 
Cards and Courtesy Cards to qualified individuals and 
firms—and these assure a huge consistent business. Hertz 
also honors Air Travel Cards. 

ONLY Hertz offers all these advantages. Therefore, get 

your ticket sellers and information clerks to ask your 

passengers this simple question: "May I reserve a Hertz car 
for you at your destination?” It will pay off in more customer 
good will . . . and in extra passengers and revenue for your 
airline. 


Promote the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan 
in all your advertising, displays, folders 
and other advertising and promotional 
programs. 





Dept. C74, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, Phone: WEbsier 9-5165 
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Industry Spotlight 





® Use of Titanium in the Curtiss-Wright J67 was touch-and-go for awhile, 
according to testimony before a Senate subcommittee looking into production of 
the metal. Only reassurances about the supply of the metal from an Air Materiel 
command consultant persuaded C-W to take a chance and specify it in the 
engine’s design. The J67 could take over 100 tons next year, if available. 


® The report, printed elsewhere, that the Lockheed XF-104 cannot be 
: counted on as a lightweight fighter because it weighs 18,000 pounds is not cor- 
rect. Actually, the XF-104 weights are quite close to the Douglas El Segundo A4D, 
currently the accepted yardstick of measurement for lightweight aircraft, putting 
it strictly in the lightweight class, with or without external tanks. Latter, including 
fuel weight, can mean a difference of 3000 pounds and up in any lightweight job. 


® Deliveries on the Helio Courier, being built jointly by Helio Aircraft 
Corp. of Boston and Fleet Manufacturing of Fort Erie, Ontario, Canada, have 
begun after a couple years of delays. Plane cruises at 157 miles per hour and 
features controllable low speed of 35 mph. 


© Hawker Hunter deliveries to the RAF have been resumed after being 
delayed for dive brake modification. Danish Air Force has placed an $8.5 million 
order for this fighter with delivery to be completed within two years. Swedish 
Air Force is also planning to order the Hunter. 


® Javelin Aircraft’s single-axis autopilot for spiral stability in clean light 
planes is making some progress. The Wichita, Kansas, company has received a 
contract from Cessna and another from the U. S. Army Signal Corps Laboratories 
at Fort Monmouth, the latter for developing an installation of the unit for the 
Army’s L-19 observation planes. 


* There is still no firm date for the start of the de Havilland Heron's long- 
delayed U. S. demonstration tour. U. S. certification of the four-engine transport 
may be complicated by lack of feathering propellers. 


® Douglas Aircraft Company has reportedly submitted several optional 
proposals for lowering the noise level in the cabin of the DC-7. American is to 
choose which method, if any, it wants to buy. AA has had more trouble than 
other operators because of interior arrangement and specific choice of forward 
cabin furnishings in their DC-7’s. 


* Production of one pound of titanium “sponge” (crude metal) takes ap- 
proximately 20 kilowatt-hours of electric power. Cost of the power amounts to 
relatively small part of the cost of the metal: 7¢ to 8¢ per pound, out of total cost 
of $5, in the case of the Bureau of Mines plant. 


® New executive aircraft autopilot using subminiature tubes and magnetic 
unplifiers will be marketed by Bendix Eclipse Pioneer Div. in 1955. Target weight 
is 40 pounds or under and cost $3500 without flight path control. Breadboard 
version will fly in several months. 


® Industry demands for allocation of wind tunnel time continue at a high 
level. Rates for one non-government facility run as much as $700 per hour and 
utilization as high as 300 hours a month excluding set-up time. 


) ® Modification of a Douglas DC-3 to permit 26,900 pounds gross weight 
(up 1700 pounds) has been completed by AiResearch Aviation Service Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. First plane to be so modified, including switch to P&W R-1830-94 
engines rated at 1350 horsepower for take-off, belongs to the National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton. Also involved is use of rudder and aileron geared trim tabs. 


® Reports are that the new target drone competition underway for the U. S. 
Air Force (not to be confused with the supersonic drone competition won recently 
by Radioplane Co.) is for one of a “decoy” nature, flown to throw the enemy off 
track in combat missions. 





® Big stumbling block in quality of present titanium production is the wide 
and serious variations that may crop up within a given shipment of finished metal. 
Part of the trouble is the batch method of production. Development of a con- 
tinuous production system is being pushed in several quarters. 
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flight control 
by SUMMERS 


Designers ond volume pro- 





ducers of gyro components 
for aircraft, target drones 
and guided missiles. Preci- 
sion instruments for general 
industrial application. 


vertical gyros + free gyros 
rate gyros + servo actuators 
rate integrators 
integrating motors 
altitude controls 
inverters ° pendulums 
magnetic amplifiers 


SUMMERS 


cOoOMPAN Y 


2328 Broadway, Senta Monica 4 
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AIR SCOOP 


OIL AND WATER LINES 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


MAST 





ENGINE INTAKE 





HYDRAULIC ACCUMULATOR 


How to keep planes from coming 
down with the cold 


B. F. Goodrich electrically heated 
rubber supplies complete’ protection 
against ice and cold—even when the 
size and shape of the part may make 
it seem impossible. That's because 
B. F. Goodrich engineers can design 
heated rubber to fit skin-tight around 
the trickiest curves and corners. 


A core of electric resistance wires 
sandwiched in the rubber supplies heat 
two ways: (1) either in cycles to loosen 
ice so the airstream can carry it away, 
or (2) constantly, to keep ice from 
forming in the first place. 

Shown are nine of the many B. F. 
Goodrich heated rubber applications: 
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Heated rubber keeps leading edges 
ice-free. On propellers, it prevents ice 
from reducing flying speed; on stabi- 
lizers, it assures safe control; on masts, 
it eliminates chance of snapping; on 
ruddevators, it permits accurate control 
of Flying Boom for in-flight refueling. 

Heated rubber keeps ice from chok- 
ing vital air intakes. On air scoops, jet 
engine intakes and diffusion cowls, it 
insures plentiful air supply. 

Heated rubber keeps parts operating 
at top efficiency. On oil and water lines, 
hydraulic accumulators, it provides 
correct operating temperatures. 

B. F. Goodrich electrically heated 


rubber can be made as thin as .040” for 
protected locations, and .060” for ex- 
ternal use. It simplifies design, saves 
weight, can be cemented right onto 
the part. It’s another exclusive develop- 
ment of B. F. Goodrich engineering 
and research for aviation. Other B. F. 
Goodrich aviation products: tires, 
wheels, brakes; De-Icers; Avtrim; in- 
flatable seals; fuel cells; Rivnuts; acces- 
sories. Write: The B. F. Goodrich Co.., 
Aeronautical Sales, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Lewis Spurs Industry Toward Mach 3 Goal 


®@ AF official’s month-long tour gives “shot in arm” 
to aircraft production and research. 


® Discussions believed to have included nuclear 
research and M-Day planning. 


® Aircraft and engine manufacturers should now know 
what to expect in months ahead. 


By Rosert M. Loesetson 


HE TOP AIR FORCE civilian re- 

sponsible for the development, pro- 
duction, and purchase of new aircraft 
returned to his Pentagon desk last week 
after an extensive tour of the U. S. 
aviation industry—a tour in which in 
dustry’s top men found out what to ex 
pect in the months ahead. 

As Roger Lewis, Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force for Materiel, reported 
back to his office on the fourth floor 
of the five-sided building across the 
Potomac, he could look back on _ his 
visit to more than 25 aircraft, engine, 
and parts plants with the fervent hope 
that America’s plane builders would 
step up their efforts to widen the gap 
between U, S. and Russian air power. 

Lewis’ trip was more than just 
an ordinary fact-finding junket around 
the country. His party of military brass 
-included Gen. Edwin W. Rawlings, 
head of the Air Materiel Command; Lt. 
Gen. Thomas S. Power, commander of 
the Air Research and Development 
Command; Lt. Gen. Bryant L. Boat- 
ner, Deputy Chief of Staff-Materiel; Lt. 
Gen. Donald L. Putt, Deputy Chief of 
Staff-Development; and Maj. Gen. Clar- 


ence S, Irvine, AMC’s deputy com- 


mander for production. 

These men, all of them charged 
with the responsibility of seeing to it 
that the U. S. Air Force continues to 
maintain its qualitative lead over the 
Soviet air arm, had obviously scheduled 
their visit because of what the Central 
Intelligence Agency had been discover- 
ing about the Russians, ic., that the 
Kremlin not only has the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs but also is building 
the aircraft capable of reaching the 
U. S. to drop them. 

Donald A. Quarles, Assistant De 
fense Secretary for Research and De 
velopment, had made the situation clear 
during the mid-June conference of de 
fense leaders in Quantico, Va., when he 
said flatly, “Our technical position vis 
a-vis the Soviets is less than it was a 
year ago.” Quarles at the time was evi 
dently expressing the Defense Depart 
ment’s concern over the medium- and 
long-range jet bombers which the Rus 
sians had displayed in flight over Mos 
cow the previous month. 

During his visit to the principal 
aircraft plants, Lewis was trying to 
discover three things basically: 

® What factors, if any, the manu- 
facturers might be encountering which 
would delay current production. 


® Whether the producers feel that 
they are getting all the help the Air 
Force can give them to meet those 
schedules. 

® What kind of aid would be re 
quired if the USAF should now de 
cide it wants to move into the Mach 2 
and Mach 3 field. 

Now that supersonic (Mach |! 
plus) aircraft are being delivered in the 
form of North American F-100’s and 
Convair F-102’s, and fighters and bomb 
ers in a slightly higher speed range (Mc 
Donnell F-101, Republic F-105, Convair 
B-58) are already on order for future 
delivery, it was inevitable that both 
the AF and the industry switch their 
thinking to planes beyond those which 
could be expected in the normal course 
of events. 

In other words, it is logical that 
power plants now under development 
with thrusts of 15,000 pounds and over 
(Wright’s uprated J67, Pratt & Whit 
ney’s J75, General Electric’s J79) will 
make Mach 1.5 to Mach 2 feasible be 
fore 1958-1960. But it is equally logical 
that the Russians will have such engines 
in being at about the same time. (As a 
matter of fact, some U. S. analysts who 
have calculated the diameter of the jet 
intakes on the existing Soviet interconti 
nental bomber feel the engines may de 
liver as much as 15,000 pounds of 
thrust. ) 

Thus, when Lewis and his aides 
were going around soliciting industry 
views on what it would take to acceler 
ate the development of Mach 2-Mach 3 
aircraft, they were merely trying to find 
out what it would take to increase Amer 
ica’s air power lead. Whether they will 





RAWLINGS, POWER, BOATNER, PUTT, AND IRVINE 
A high-powered team takes steps to protect a qualitative lead. 
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decide that the money and technological 
effort required is worthwhile cannot be 
predicted at present, but there seems 
little doubt that the AF’s research and 
development effort on new engines and 
the materials capable of withstanding the 
intense temperature encountered in hy- 
personic flight will be intensified during 
the coming year. 

The Assistant Air Force Secretary’s 
visit reportedly also resulted in the an- 
nouncement of a new policy involving 
procurement when and if Mobilization 
Day comes. Aircraft companies are said 
to have been told by Lewis’ group that 
while the USAF now handles procure- 
ment of certain parts and assumes all re- 
sponsibility for their quality, prime con- 
tractors will be assigned this job if 
war breaks out and it will be up to them 
to see that the products purchased meet 
performance requirements. 

Directly tied in with the Air Force’s 
desire for Mach 2-plus vehicles are two 
related projects: atomic energy and 
guided missiles. The presence in the 
Lewis party of Trevor Gardner, special 
assistant to Air Secretary Harold Talbott 
on research and development matters, 
may have been quite normal in view of 
the caliber of the group, but Gardner 
has been assigned the responsibility for 
guided missile coordination in the 
USAF and it may also be significant that 
the tour included strictly missile and 
electronic producers as well as aircraft 
and engine firms. 

It may well be true that the month- 
long tour also foreshadowed a new em- 
phasis on missiles (or pilotless aircraft 
as the Air Force prefers to call them) 
and the electronics systems to guide 
them to their targets. For while it is 
true that a man-carrying vehicle can 
be made to attain Mach 2.5 (the Bell 
X-1A piloted by Maj. Charles Yeager 
reached that speed for a brief period 
last December), the thermal barrier and 
the problems involved in keeping the 
pilot comfortable at those speeds may 
dictate the use of missiles almost ex- 
clusively. 

On the other hand, it is generally 
conceded that no guidance system is yet 
as infallible as a human pilot in finding 
the target. Consequently, efforts to im- 
prove the electronic devices to a point 
where they cannot be diverted from the 
target by electronic countermeasures are 
an absolute must before a high-speed 
missile is evolved. 

As for atomic energy (and it must 
be noted that a nuclear engine is now 
considered one of the principal hopes of 
reaching high-speed flight in a hurry), 
it is highly unlikely that Lewis and his 
colleagues failed to discuss nuclear- 
powered aircraft when they visited the 
principal contractors in this field (Pratt 
& Whitney, Boeing, General Electric- 
Evendale, Convair, Lockheed, North 





The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 
Radio Corp. of America, 
Camden, N. J. 
Republic Aviation Corp., 
Farmingdale, L, IL, N. Y¥. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great Neck, 
L. I. N. Y. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York, N. Y. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. 
United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 
Conn. 
General Electric Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
AC Spark Plug Division, Milwaukee 
General Electric Co., Evendale, Ohio 
Allison Division, Indianapolis 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis 
Emerson Electric Co., St. Louis 





Checkpoints on the Lewis Tour 


Bendix Aviation Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle 
AiResearch Manufacturing Co., 
Los Angeles 
Hughes Aircraft Co., 
Culver City, Calif. 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
Hawthorne, Calif. 
North American Aviation. 
Los Angeles 
Gilfillan Bres. Los Angeles 
Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Rand Corp., Santa Monica 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif. 
Aerojet-General Corp., Azusa, Calif 
Convair Division of General 
Dynamic Corp., San Diego 








American, and Martin). And it is highly 
probable that if the Air Force decides it 
wants Mach 2 airplanes, it will step up 
its atomic research. 

In any case, the aircraft industry is 
generally in agreement that the month- 
long tour will help give present pro- 
duction and future research a much- 
needed “shot in the arm.” And the 30 
days preceding the Fourth of July, 1954, 
may prove to be the period in which the 
USAF laid the groundwork for hyper- 
sonic flight. eee 





MAN ON THE COVER 


Roger Lewis, 42, Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force, has 
been described by some industry 
observers as one of the most suc- 
cessful Eisenhower appointees. 
His record in the post, since he 
was sworn in on April 3, 1953, has 
reflected a knowledge of the in- 
dustry in which he has spent his 
entire working life. 

Immediately after graduation 
from Stanford University with a 
B.A. degree in 1934 he joined 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., starting 
in the sheet metal shop. During 
World War II he was director of 
material, in charge of purchasing, 
outside production, and subcon- 
tracting. He was assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of Lockheed 
when he left the firm in 1947 to 
become sales manager of Canadair 
Ltd. in Montreal. He later became 
vice president, traveling widely 
and dealing with foreign govern- 
ments and airlines. 

In May, 1950, he moved to 
the Curtiss-Wright Corp. to be- 
come director of all sales activi- 
ties. He was a vice president, a 
member of the corporation staff, 
and chairman of the new products 
committee. He also directed 
Wright Aeronautical’s subcon- 
tracting after the outbreak of 
war in Korea. He is a member 
of the Royal Aero Club, the Wings 
Club, and the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences. 











Aviation Pulling Away 


In Employment Race 


The aircraft industry pulled furthe: 
out in front of automobile manufactur 
ing as the nation’s largest employer in 
April. Figures released by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics set employment fig 
ures for the two industries at 816,600 
and 768,500, respectively, a difference 
of 48,100. 

March employment figures showed 
the two industries separated by a smaller 
gap: 823,100 and 785,300, respectively, a 
difference of 37,800. 

Figures for both reflect a new sys 
tem of “benchmarks” now being used 
by the bureau. In a comparison of the 
old and new systems, the Bureau points 
out that in February of this year the 
aircraft industry was originally cred 
ited with 762,600 workers. Using the 
new system of measuring this figure 
would increase to 823,700. 


Breakdown of the aircraft figure for 
April includes 498,900 workers in air 
frame production, 174,200 in engines 
and parts, 13,800 in propellers and parts, 
and 129,700 in other parts and equip 
ment. 


Cost-of-Living Pension 
Plan Set Up by NAL 


A pension plan designed to keep 
pace with changes in the cost of living 
before and after a worker retires has 
been set up by National Airlines. The 
payments under the plan are adjusted 
in accordance with the Consumers Price 
Index published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. If the current cost of living 
as indicated by the Index rises above 
105°%4 of the pensioner’s base figure, 
payments are increased; if it falls below 
90°% of the base, payments are cut. 

The base figure itself is determined 
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at the time the worker retires, at which 
time cost-of-living changes that took 
place while he was a member of the 
pension plan are taken into account. 

The program, which was devised 
by the National City Bank of New York 
and Alexander & Alexander, Inc., of 
New York, consulting actuaries, was 
made possible by recent changes in 
Bureau of Internal Revenue rulings. 
Under these rulings such plans became 
eligible for the first time for exemption 
from income taxes. 


ODM Authorizes Rise 
In Aluminum Capacity 


Office of Defense Mobilization 
early this month authorized a 279°/ 
increase in aluminum forging capacity 
to meet the growing needs of the 
aviation industry. The new ODM “in- 
terim” expansion goal sets a forging 
capacity of 504,150,000 pounds by 
January 1, 1956, marking an increase 
of 108,250,000 pounds over that in 
effect on January 1, 1954. 

Government assistance will be lim- 
ited to rapid (five-year) tax write-off 
certificates for equipment and facilities 
meeting these criteria: 

Medium forging presses—including 
hydraulic presses of 1500-3000 tons; 
hammers of 6000-18,000 pounds; me- 
chanical presses of 1600-6000 tons; im- 
pact extrusion presses of 1000 tons or 
more and with a minimum stroke of 
20”. Increase—13.9 million pounds ca- 
pacity. 

Upsetter forging presses—10” up- 
setters. Increase—17.55 million pounds. 

Large forging presses—includes 
hydraulic presses over 3000 tons, ham- 
mers over 18,000 pounds, and me- 
chanical presses over 6000 tons. Increase 
—76.8 million pounds. 

Heat treating facilities—capable of 
processing 100° of finished capacity. 


FCC Approves Segment 
Of Arinc Network 


Following more than a year's de 
liberation, the Federal Communications 
Commission has approved a “pilot” ap- 
plication of Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
under which the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. will re-equip and main 
tain an Arinc-licensed ground-air com 
munications network over United Air 
Lines’ domestic system. 

FCC approval was first sought early 
in 1953 and had been once rejected by 
the Commission because it felt that 
Arinc, without ownership of the equip- 
ment or premises, would not have sufh- 
cient interest to exercise its responsibil 
ities as licensee. 
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Douglas RB-66, USAF version of the Navy’s A3D Skywarrior, has just 
made its first flight. The Air Force plane uses two Allison J71 turbojets delivering 
more than 9500 pounds of thrust each; the Navy craft is powered by two Pratt & 
Whitney J57’s rated at 10,000 pounds each. Douglas will build several versions 





Equipment for the program, involv 
ing seventy-five VHF transmitter-re- 
ceiver units was purchased by Western 
Electric from Wilcox Electric Co. more 
than a year ago (American AviaATION, 
April 13, 1953). 

Current approval covers only the 
UAL Chicago-Cleveland route segment 
facilities at Castilia and West Unity, O. 
and La Porte, Ind. Additional applica 
tions to cover the coast-to-coast network 
will presumably be made to FCC when 
final contract details between Arinc and 
AT&T have been settled. 

One major issue still to be resolved 
between the two parties is understood 
to be a requirement for complete in- 
tegration and full operational flexibility 
in the interconnection or other Arinc 
facilities with the AT&T plant. 








A USAF T-34 Mentor is caught in an 
unusual attitude, demonstrating that the 
AF/Navy trainer has no aerobatic restric- 
tions. Photo was taken by Beech Air- 
craft Corp. photographer in parallel T-34. 


Organization to Combat 
Noise Problem Proposed 


The possibility of combatting the 
aircraft noise problem through a nation 
wide organization patterned after the 
National Air Transport Coordinating 
Committee now active in the New York 
area was discussed by top aviation and 
government officials meeting in Wash 
ington, D. C. recently. 

Consensus of those attending ap 
peared to be that the noise problem is 
one that is certain to become worse be 
fore it gets better, and one that must 
be met with an aggressive program of 
community relations and public rela 
tions rather than by a defensive ap 
proach. It was felt that this might best 
be accomplished by an industry-financed 
group similar to NATCC operating at 
the local level but under national di 
rection. 

The Washington session was called 
primarily to discuss a railroad-inspired 
campaign aimed at closing or forcing 
relocation of Louisville’s Standiford 
Field. However, the trend of the meet 
ing was more inclined toward treatment 
of the problem, not at Louisville alone, 
but at all other airports throughout the 
country where it may exist. 


House Cuts $75 Million 
In British Air Funds 


The House of Representatives on 
June 30 cut out $75 million in foreign 
aid funds which were destined to help 
finance the British aircraft program. 
Vote to deny the $75 million was 85 
to 60 on an amendment from Represen 
tative Alvin M. Bentley (R-Mich.) 
which, however, provided re-authoriza 
tion for $85 million of unexpended and 
unobligated fiscal 1954 funds for the 
same purpose. The 1954 funds will be 
used in connection with the Hunter, 
Swift, Canberra, and Valiant construc 
tion programs. 

Rep. Bentley successfully argued 
that to authorize the $75 million for 


fiscal 1955 would be to vote for sub 
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sidization of the British civil aircraft in- 
dustry. He said that it would not only 
be economic aid but “direct budgetary 
support for the United Kingdom.” 


New C-46 Modification 
Deadlines Set By CAB 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, in 
adopting recent rules to govern future 
operation of C-46 airplanes in passenger 
operations, has set these new deadlines 
affecting aircraft modification and per- 
formance: 

By November 1, 1954—operators 
must make a showing to the CAA 
Administrator that “genuine arrange- 
ments for aircraft modification have 
been initiated” in order to continue 
operation under former rules (Special 
Regulation No. 391). 

By October 1, 1955—completion of 
modifications to comply with CAR 4b, 
except flight requirements of 4b.100 
through 4b.190. This covers improved 
nacelle fire protection and engine cool- 
ing. 

By April 1, 1956—compliance with 
T-category performance, except that, 
for the first time, CAB will accept 
automatic indication of propeller feath- 
ering in lieu of the requirement of 
meeting Ist and 2nd segment climb 
rules with the propeller of the in- 
operative engine windmilling. 

On and after April 1, 1956—com- 
pliance with performance operating 
limitations applicable to T-ategory air- 
craft, except that a “drift-down” pro- 
cedure will be allowed as a substitute 
for literal compliance with en route 
climb requirements. 


Defense Sets Up 
Joint Air Committee 


A Joint Aircraft Committee for 
the Defense Department has been set 
up, responsible to T. P. Pike, assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Supply and 
Logistics, A similar committee has pre- 
viously existed as part of the operation 
of the now-defunct Munitions Board. 

The group will be composed of a 
flag or general officer from each of the 
military services, plus a representative 
from Pike’s office as chairman. 

The group will coordinate the air- 
craft and engine production schedule 
both for current and for wartime pro- 
gratis. It will also make recommenda- 
tions on procedures for determining 
spare parts requirements, maintain liai- 
son with the Aircraft Production Re- 
sources Agency, coordinate industrial 
mobilization measures relating to air- 
craft, and coordinate allocation of in- 
dustrial capacity in plants producing 
jointly for the services. 

Periodic and annual reports will be 
submitted by the committee, with the 
latter due each August 1. 
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Palley Joins TEMCO 
As Engineering Head 


I. Nevin Palley, formerly chief of 
missile design for Chance Vought Air- 
craft, Inc., has joined TEMCO Air- 
craft Corp., Dallas, Tex., in the newly 
created post of vice president—engineer- 
ing. 

Robert McCulloch, TEMCO presi- 
dent, announced that Palley will have 
complete responsibility for all TEMCO 
engineering and electronic activities, 
with H. G. Erickson, chief engineer, 
and G. B. Spaulding, superintendent of 
electronics, reporting to him. 

Palley recently was appointed to 
the Technical Advisory Panel on Aero- 
nautics for the assistant secretary of de- 
fense for research and development. He 
is largely credited with the successful 
direction of the Regulus guided missile 
program. 


Additional Requirements 


Loom For Viscount 


Study of the Vickers Viscount cer- 
tification is progressing according to 
schedule and the results are expected to 
be forwarded to the Air Registration 
Board late this month, according to 
W. H. Weeks, who heads the CAA 
aircraft engineering division. 

Weeks did not elaborate on what 
specific requests would be made over 
and above British requirements, but 
did indicate that some such requests 
would probably be made. He said they 
may involve preparation of added data 
or further analysis of currently available 
information, more flight testing, or 
even actual aircraft modification. 

The CAA study is being confined to 
the model 724 Viscount being ordered 
by Trans-Canada Air Lines. This is es- 
sentially the same as the model 744 be- 
ing ordered by Capital Airlines to 
which the CAA acceptance will apply. 


Mediation Hoped For 
In Pilot Dispute 


The Air Line Pilots Association 
has set July 15 (11:59 p. m.) as the 
date for a system-wide strike against 
American Airlines in protest against 
flying more than eight hours on Doug- 
las DC-7 transcontinental non-stop 
schedules. 

An ALPA petition for a stay of 
the CAB’s waiver of the eight-hour rule, 
filed in the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals, New York City, was refused 
by Judge John Harlan. 

At deadline, National Mediation 
Board was expected to ask ALPA to 
delay the walkout pending NMB’s ef- 
fort to mediate the dispute. 








FAR APART geographically but rather close structurally are these two experi- 
mental one-man helicopters being developed for the Navy. Left: The first U.S. 
rocket-powered helicopter, the RH-1, hovers in flight as it undergoes flight tests 
at Los Alamitos (Calif.) Naval Air Station, Labeled project Pinwheel, it has been 
under development for nearly four years by the Rotor-Craft Corp., Glendale, Calif. 
Right: The Kellett KH-15, a rocket-powered craft designed for research into gyro- 
stabilizing controls for helicopters, flies at Camden, N. J. The KH-15 took to the 
air on its initial flight after only eight minutes of tethered flight. Nicknamed 
“Stable Mabel,” the craft has an automatic control system to hold ship steady. 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS’ 


‘BLUEPRINT’ CALLS FOR... 


New Look at Subsidies and the CAB 


HE EMPHASIS on airline sub- 

sidies is “out of all proportion to 
the true significance of the subsidy pay- 
ments,” the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America claimed this month 
in a published report designed to re- 
store investors’ confidence in Amer- 
ican civil aviation. 

Though labeled “Local Service Air 
Transportation and Metropolitan Heli- 
copter Services,” the report could be 
considered the financial world’s blue- 
print for future development of new air 
transport services in this country. It 
was prepared by the IBA’s Aviation 
Securities Committee. 

“There are many, including per- 
sons in important official positions,” the 
group concluded, “who think that the 
federal funds paid to carriers to enable 
them to perform the services which 
they are required to render in the pub- 
lic interest, are paid ‘for the benefit of 
the carriers.’ The facts indicate that the 
carriers are paid barely enough to sur- 
vive. 

The report suggests a major re- 
arrangement of the government’s civil 
aviation departments and agencies giv- 
ing aviation a “voice at the Cabinet 
level.” Here’s how such changes would 
be accomplished: 

“Re-creation Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority which should 
have in it all the federal agencies hav- 
ing jurisdiction over civil aviation as 
their primary functions. This would in- 
clude the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration (pos- 
sibly re-named the Civil Air Technical 
Administration) . . . and a new office 
to be called the ‘Office of the Civil Air 
Contracts Administrator.’ 


of the 


Voice at Cabinet level 

“We suggest that the Secretary of 
Commerce be Chairman of the 
Authority, in order that civil aviation 
will have a voice at the Cabinet level. 
But we do not suggest that he have 
any administrative control over the 
CAB, which should maintain its in- 
dependent judicial status.” 

The IBA said its most important 
recommendation is “that concerning 
the creation of the Office of Civil Air 
Contracts Administrator. To this office 
we would transfer CAB’s rate-making 
section, and also the Board’s respon- 
sibilities for direct financial payments 
to carriers (now called mail subsidies). 

“We feel that many of the prob- 
lems now plaguing air transportation, 
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stem from the fact that CAB is over- 
burdened and has always had great 
difficulty in keeping up with the many 
matters it is called on to decide, and 
we believe that the Board could be 
much more effective in developing a 
sound air transportation system for the 
United States if it were relieved of 
some of its other responsibilities.” 

In cases where a carrier’s income 
is insufficient to enable the carrier to 
render services required in the public 
interest “we would have the carrier 
apply to the Civil Air Contracts Ad- 


ministrator—not to the CAB—for 
financial assistance. 
“We would have the required 


funds paid to the carrier under the 
authority of this official, and we would 
have him primarily responsible for pre- 
senting to the congressional appropria- 
tions committees the need for appro- 
priations to cover these payments.” 

The Contracts Administrator “defi- 
nitely would not be a CAB Member” 
but “obviously the position would be 
an important one which should rank 
equally with the position of CAB 
Chairman.” 


Investor confidence is low 

IBA suggests that the basic pro- 
visions of the present Act could be 
maintained, under its proposal, although 
specific amendments would be necessary 
to effect the proposed reorganization 
of agencies and departments. 

The group said it believes “in 
vestor confidence in air transportation 
is at one of the lowest points that it 
has been since the Civil Aeronautics 


Act was passed in 1938, and we believe 
that prompt action by the Administra- 
tion and the Congress is needed to 


restore investors’ confidence in this 
essential industry.” 
Meanwhile, recommendations _ re- 


lating to “Regulatory Procedure” were 
advanced, including the following: 

® Consideration should be given to 
other principles in determining govern- 
ment compensation to airlines besides 
the present “need” principle. 

*A single type of rate including 
allowance for profit and taxes be estab- 
lished for all carriers receiving subsidy. 
Excessive earnings, if any, could be re- 
captured later by a renegotiation pro 
cedure. 

® Incentive contracts should be 
used incorporating the principle that 
the contractor and the government 
share in savings effected by the con- 
tractor as compared with estimated 
costs, and the contractor suffer some 
penalty for inability to control costs. 
Present sliding-scale formulas not be- 
lieved to contain adequate incentive 
features. 

® Present CAB policy limiting 
salaries of local service and helicopter 
executives for rate-making purposes, 
should be repealed with such salaries 
decided by the carrier’s directors “on 
the basis of normal business judgment.” 

® The “settled policy” under which 
CAB does not recognize in a carrier’s 
investment base, for rate-making pur- 
poses, capital in excess of three months 
cash requirements, is inconsistent with 
the Board’s stated philosophy that the 
carriers should be soundly financed with 
equity capital, 


Some important Expenditures by The United States Government 
in Support of Broad National Objectives (Fiscal Year of 1953) 
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Military Aircraft 

Purchases: 

$7,416,000,000 
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Foreign Aid: 
$5,914,000,00053.°°°°° 





Aid to Agriculture:* ******* 
$2,229,000,000 





Aid to Shipping: 
$201,000,000 








Air Transportation ¥ 
Subsidy: 
4 $77,321,000 





@ Represents $100,000, 000 

















CHART above is taken from the report and points up the wide differen- 
tial between air transportation subsidy and some other important programs 
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®A return on investment of “at 
least 15% after taxes be allowed in the 
first instance, with provision for rene- 
gotiation to a somewhat lower figure, 
but not below 10°; and that funds ex- 
pended for the development of new 
equipment for the benefit of the indus- 
try as a whole, be exempted from re- 
negotiation. 

In addition, the report contains 
findings under the heading of “Mis- 
cellaneous,” as follows: 

© CAB, local service carriers, and 
trade associations have been deficient 
in not publishing accurate comparative 
financial statistics for the industry. 

© When mergers in the local service 
field appear desirable, the Board should 
rely more on financial incentives than 
on legal procedures to bring these 
mergers about wherever possible. “Reg 
ulatory agencies often tend to think in 
terms of show cause orders and lengthy 
hearings . . . and frequently overlook 
the fact that incentives may be more 
effective and less costly in the long run.” 

® Where termination of an opera- 
tion is indicated, a more liberal approach 
to termination compensation than has 
prevailed would also be effective. 

® Better cooperation between the 
military and civil aviation agencies of 
our government is desirable, particularly 
in the development of air transportation 
equipment where there are many com- 
mon problems which could be solved 
more rapidly and at less expense to the 
taxpayer by joint action. Specific refer- 
ence was made to such joint programs 
with respect to development of helicop 
ters. 


Less favorable treatment 


Significant also are the IBA’s find- 
ings and observations on the subsidy 
problem as such: 

“Our studies have led us to the 
conclusion that misconceptions regard- 
ing the facts relating to government sup- 
port of our air transportation system are 
widespread. We believe that this is a 
very serious matter because, without 
public understanding and proper legis- 
lative support, the companies engaged 
in rendering the services for which they 
were certificated, find themselves under 
constant pressure, which undoubtedly 
has a detrimental effect on their ability 
to render efficient service. 

“There is a strong stigma attached 
to the word ‘subsidy.’ It is our opinion 
that the emphasis which has been placed 
on air transport subsidies by govern- 
ment officials, some legislators and com- 
peting forms of transportation, is out of 
all proportion to the true significance of 
the subsidy payments, and that this has 
resulted in air transportation being ac- 
corded less favorable economic treatment 
than other government regulated indus- 
tries. 
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“We believe it unrealistic to expect 
that any substantial reduction of sub- 
sidies can or should be accomplished 
by reduction of services to the public. 

“. . . we have found no basis for be- 
lieving that the trunk lines could take 
over and operate the entire local service 
system as it now exists and effect any 
substantial saving in the cost of render- 
ing this service.” 

“In recent years . . . the interpreta- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Act appears 
to have taken on an increasingly re- 
strictive character, to such a degree that, 
in our opinion, the carriers operating 
services requiring government financial 
support are not receiving the income 
necessary to enable them to ‘maintain 
and continue the development of air 
transportation to the extent and of the 
character and quality required for the 
commerce of the United States, the 
postal service, and the national defense.’ ” 

Responsible for the report were 
these members of the special IBA com- 
mittee: Chairman William Barclay 
Harding, of Smith, Barney & Co.; 
Henry W. Cohu, Cohu & Co.; Richard 
W. Courts, Courts & Co.; Hugh Knowl- 
ton, Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salim L. Lewis, 
Bear, Stearns & Co.; Donald W. McDon- 
nell, Blyth & Co.; Cortelyou L. Simon- 
son, Morgan Stanley & Co.; David L. 
Skinner, Harriman, Ripley & Co.; and 
Murray Ward, E. F. Hutton & Co. 
Committee headquarters are at 14 Wall 
St., New York. 

Summing up, they said: “We be- 
lieve that investor confidence in those 
local service and helicopter air trans- 
portation companies that are rendering 
important public services, could be rap- 
idly restored if the above recommenda- 
tions were followed, and we believe that 
this could be accomplished without an 
increase in the overall cost of air trans- 
portation to the U. S. taxpayer.” 

* e * 


Light Plane Firms Sell 
Manufacturing Rights 


Light planes were in the news this 
month as two manufacturers sold rights 
to personal-type planes and another re- 
organized and refinanced its operation 
and revived production: 

® Aeronca Corp. sold engineering, 
tooling, and inventory for the two-place 
Champion to Flyers Service, Inc. at St. 
Paul, Minn. Champion Aircraft Corp. 
has been formed by FSI to manufacture 
the Champion starting in September. 
Plane is expected to sell for about $3500. 

® Temco Aircraft Corp. sold manu- 
facturing rights, parts inventory, and 
tooling for the Swift to Vest Aircraft 
Co., Sky Ranch Airport, Denver. Plane 
is not in production but Vest plans on 


handling replacement parts. 

® Following complete reorganiza- 
tion and refinancing of the company, 
Mooney Aircraft, Inc., Kerrville, Tex., 
reopened production facilities at Louis 
Schreiner Field. Hal F. Rachal replaces 
former president Charles G. Yankey, 
who died early this year. Production on 
the single-place Model 18 is being re- 
sumed immediately and efforts toward 
certification of the four-place Model 20 
accelerated. 


Other business news: 

Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, 
received a $3.5 million USAF contract 
for Q-2 Firebee pilotless aircraft pow- 
ered by Continental J69 Marbore turbo- 
jets. 

Lear International, Inc., with head- 
quarters at 345 Madison Ave., N. Y.., 
was set up by Lear Inc. to handle ex- 
port of virtually all Lear Products. 
Headed by Harvey Dwight as board 
chairman, firm absorbs Lear Int. Ex- 
port Corp. 

Kaiser Metal Products, Inc., Bristol, 
Pa., has received substantial additional 
contracts from Republic Aviation Corp. 
for F-84F aft fuselage sections, extend- 
ing their Republic production well into 
1955. Kaiser also produces Martin 
B-57A wing sections. 

Wallace Aviation Corp., headed by 
Myron B. Gordon, has been formed at 
Wallingford, Conn., by R. Wallace & 
Sons Mfg. Co. to produce compressor 
blades and blade components. Backlog 
is over $1 million. Other stockholders 
include Laurance Rockefeller and Re 
action Motors, Inc. 

Horizons Titanium Corp., Prince 
ton, N. J., will get up to $564,300 from 
General Services Administration for 
erection and operation of a pilot plant 
to study their process of making duc- 
tile titanium metal. New plant, tenta- 
tively set for Stamford, Conn., will he 
run for one year test period. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co. has received 
about $2 million in new orders on five 
contracts including afterburners for 
Wright and Westinghouse engines, ex- 
haust manifolds for the Convair 340, 
and ducting system components for 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 

The American Rocket Co., Box 
1112, Wyandotte, Mich., has been 
formed for research, development, and 
testing of rocket and jet engine devices. 
President is Alfred J. Zaehringer. 

Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada is 
negotiating to buy MacDonald Bros. 
Aircraft Ltd. of Winnepeg “to balance 
our Canadian engine plant facilities 
with airframe production and overhaul 
facilities. MacDonald employs 1100, 
produces Edo floats and components 
for Avro, de Havilland, Rolls-Royce, 
and Beech. Reported price: $2.5 million. 
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DISTRICT ENGINEERING OFFICES: NEW YORK, 225 BROADWAY; 


2201 GRAND AVE.; FORT WORTH, 2509 BERRY ST.; HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 


The hazard presented by explosive vapors in fuel cells 
and surrounding areas is eliminated by this positive, 
passive defense method for safety in flight—a product 
of Surface Combustion’s more than 37 years expe- 
rience in combustion engineering and atmosphere 
preparation. 

The purge gas generator pictured here—for a new 
jet aircraft—is one of several models that have been 
undergoing steady development since 1949, based on 
the proven theory that combustion is the most eco- 
nomical and efficient method of supplying large quan- 
tities of inert gas for aircraft protection. 

The Janitrol unit weighs less than 90 pounds— 
occupies only 3 cubic feet—produces more than 10 
lbs./min. of inert gas for complete, passive, explosion 
and fire defense from “natural” causes as well as 
enemy action. The pilot need flip only one switch to 
set the generator into operation, from there on opera- 
tion is automatic and continuous. Generated gas is 
dumped overboard until the proper degree of “inert- 
ness” is established, then the gas is supplied to fuel 
cells and surrounding area on a demand basis— 






Now 


it can be shown 


Janitrol Purge Gas Generator Rees 


a positive contribution 


to safety in flight 


determined by pressure—continuously, until the gen- 
erator is shut down by the pilot. Even after shutdown, 
there is an automatic “purging” action within the 
generator to assure that all fuel is exhausted from the 
generator system, and that all volatile vapors are 
cleaned out before operation stops automatically. 

The versatility of Janitrol’s new “dimple-plate” heat 
exchanger principle permits construction of generators 
in virtually any configuration to meet installation re- 
quirements on planned, as well as existing aircraft. 

Inquiries relative to civil aviation applications are 
invited. 


37 years experience in combustion engineering 


@ janitrol 


AIRCRAFT-AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
Columbus 16, Ohio 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 4650 EAST-WEST HIGHWAY; KANSAS CITY, 
7046 HOLLYWOOD BLVD.; COLUMBUS, OHIO, 400 DUBLIN AVE. 
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TITANIUM...Industry Will Use All It Can Get 


Senate subcommittee discovers that the ‘wonder 
metal’ holds high promise for aviation use. 


By Wacter A. Kivrain 


Ov OF THE MOST comprehen- 
sive looks yet taken at the advan- 
tages, disadvantages, and production di- 
lemmas of the “wonder metal,” titan- 
ium, has been released to the industry 
with the publication of testimony before 
a Senate subcommittee. 

The assignment of exploring the pro- 
duction and uses of the metal was given 
to Senator George Malone by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
The Nevada Republican held subcom- 
mittee hearings at a production center 
in his home state, called plane builders 
and other users of the metal to hearings 
in Los Angeles, and wound up back in 
Washington listening to top officials of 
the government and the armed services. 
Last week his 800-page report was sched- 
uled to go to committee. 

Among the findings: 

® The market is immense and pro- 
duction is minute. 

® Production in this country 
reached larger-than-laboratory _ propor- 
tions in 1951, when almost 500 tons 
was produced. (See box below.) 

® Production this year is expected 
to reach a figure 10 times as high. 

® Contracts already in existence or 
under negotiation provide for produc- 
tion of over 32,000 tons per year when 
all producers are up to rated capacity. 

® The market is difficult to de- 
scribe in precise terms, since manufac- 
turers are refraining from including ti- 
tanium in new designs pending some 
assurance that the metal will be avail- 
able in the required quantities, but esti- 
mates (see box page 25) indicate that 
demand will exceed supply for years to 
come. One conservative estimate by the 
Air Materiel Command’s_ Brigadier 
General Metzger predicted immediate 
use of 150,000 tons per year if manu- 
facturers could plan on dependable 
supply. 

* A policy of stockpiling titanium 
has been adopted by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, both to accumulate 
a quantity of the metal for future use 
and to even out any discrepancies be- 
tween supply and demand. 

The stockpiling policy, as described 
by the ODM Director Arthur Flemming 
is as follows: “We will use Defense 
Production Act funds to acquire the 
material. We will hold it. In the mean- 
time we will set an interim stockpile 
objective. Then we will just hold it and 
decide at a later time whether it should 
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actually go into the stockpile . . . or 
whether it should actually be allocated 
for civilian and military use. 

“The mere fact that in the month 
of June or the month of May the mili- 
tary requirement plus the civilian re- 
quirement just does not happen to be 
enough to take care of the current pro- 
duction is certainly no excuse whatever 
for anybody’s saying that we have a 
surplus,” 

The silver-grey metal which has 
provoked such concern is as abundant 
in nature as it is scarce in industry; only 
three structural metals are found in 
greater quantity. The strenuous efforts 
being made to bring it from ore into 
airframes are occasioned by the fact that 
it is stronger than aluminum, 40% 
lighter than alloy steel, and shows 
superior strength-weight characteristics 
between 250° and 800° F. (See chart 
page 25.) 

Titanium’s light weight (0.16 
pounds/cubic inch) and high strength 
can mean greater speed and range in 
military uses, greater payloads in com- 
mercial aircraft. J. Lee Atwood, presi- 
dent of North American Aviation Corp., 
told Malone’s subcommittee: “In the case 
of a high-performance military plane, 
saving one pound in structure or in fuel 
or in armament, no matter where we 
save it, at the design stage, we can save 
three, five, possibly seven pounds in the 


final weight of the airplane . . . 

“It isn’t that we save one pound 
by substituting three pounds of titanium 
for four pounds of steel; we save more. 
We save quite a lot in the size of the air- 
plane we are designing if we do it at 
the design stage. If we wait until we 
are all through and then replace stain- 
less steel with titanium, we only save 
peund for pound.” 

An example of how weight savings 
in engines might work out in terms of 
gross weight was offered by Dimitrius 
Gerdan, chief engineer for the Allison 
Division's turbojets. Assuming a 100,- 
000-pound, twin-engine aircraft, in 
which each of the engines originally 
weighed 5000 pounds, Gerdan estimated 
that 20% of the engine weight might 
be saved by titanium. This saving of 
2000 pounds would snowball into a 
saving of 12,000 pounds in the gross 
weight of the airplane, after the appro- 
priate economies were made in the rest 
of the design. These figures do not 
include any additional savings that 
might result from the use of titanium 
in the airframe. 

The appeal of such savings in 
weight has not been lost upon the air 
craft manufacturers, even though they 
have had small opportunity so far to 
do anything about it. (See chart page 
27.) Boeing is using titanium in power 
packages and engine struts for the B-52 
and B-47. Lockheed is using it in a 
fighter, a cargo plane, a patrol bomber, 
and is considering it for an experi- 
mental fighter. 
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How Much Titanium Do We Produce? 
Number of actual or estimated tons of “sponge” (comparable to pig 
iron) produced or scheduled by major suppliers on the scene today 

Cramet 

Total Titanium Bureau (Crane 

Year U.S. Metals Corp. of Mines duPont Company) 
1951 495 Production Pilot plant 356 Private pilot 
at Henderson, for continu- plant built 
Nev., began ous reactor in Chicago 
in Oct. ’51 built 1951 
Boulder City, 
Nev. 
1952-1100 324 5 tons/month 127 _ 
1953 2000-3000 2009 133 900 Govt. con-_ 
tract signed 
1954 5000 3600 160 3460 Govt, prodn. | 
(rated (rated (Govt, begins in 
capacity) capacity; production third quarter 
operation to begins 
be suspended July) 
in Sept. 
1955 13,400 3600 oa 3600 =—i(ié tO 
(rated (rated 
capacity) capacity) 
1956 ? [i ieierveo - 3600 6000 
(rated (rated (rated 
capacity) capacity) capacity) 
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North American is currently using 
titanium as 1°% of the structural weight 
of the F-86, 2° in the F-86H, and 5% 
in the F-100. The applications are all 
in “hot spots” near the engines. 

According to the Navy, its con- 
tractors are using titanium “in prac- 
tically all experimental and in a num- 
ber of production airplanes.” Republic 
Aviation proposes to use titanium for 
ammunition boxes and the aft end of 
the engine shroud on the F-84F. 

In commercial uses, Donald Doug- 
las, president of Douglas Aircraft, re- 
ported that his firm has put 528 pounds 
into the DC-7, thereby saving approxi- 


mately 200 pounds. Calculating that one 
pound saved is worth $40, the appli- 
cation of titanium “saved $8000 for the 
customers.” Lockheed is contemplating 
the use of 420 pounds in the Constella- 
tion, and a “good husky portion” in the 
aft fuselage of an “advanced airliner.” 

Major reasons for the slow progress 
titanium production has made to date 
include the small amount of output 
available as plant capacity was built up, 
wide variations in quality of the metal 
produced, and relatively high cost. 

Main producers of the sponge 
(crude metal) so far have been: 

® Titanium Metals Corp., with a 





plant at Henderson, Nev., now ap- 
proaching its rated capacity of 3600 tons 
per year; 

® du Pont, which has been operat 
ing its own pilot plants since 1948 and 
which is scheduled to begin production 
under a government contract this month, 
aiming for capacity production of 3600 
tons annually sometime next year; 

* Cramet (the Crane Co.), which 
has been operating a pilot plant in Chi 
cago since 1951, and which is due to 
start government production this fall, 
with capacity production of 6000 tons 
per year not due until 1956. 

® The Bureau of Mines has also 





ceased to be problems. 


1. Firm Plans 


described the market from two points of view: 


How Much Titanium Do We 


The Senate subcommittee investigating titanium discovered that the industry wanted more titanium than 
it was likely to get. The question of just how much more was not so easily answered. Industry representatives 
(1) Quantities involved in relatively firm plans for production 
under present conditions of quantity, quality, and price; (2) Quantities that might be used if cost and availability 


2. if We Could Get lt... 


Need? 





to 17,000 by 1956—Aircraft Research Testing 
(as quoted by Robert E. Gross, 
president, Lockheed) 

to 6,000 by 1956 for Pratt & Whitney (Gwinn 
for Curtiss-Wright (Hurley of C-W) 

to 105,000 for all uses of all armed services 
(Metzger of USAF) 

engine and propeller manufacturers 


to 2°0,000 for all military and civilian aircraft 
(Richards of Republic Steel) 

in 1956 if one billion Ibs. of airframe were to 
be built (Hitchcock of Boeing) 

in 1957-1958 for all engines and aircraft, no 
(Hurley- Metzger) 

in 1959-1960 if one billion Ibs. of airframe were 
to be built (Hitchcock of Boeing) 

in 1956 if one billion Ibs. of airframe were to be 
built (incl. engines) (Metzger) 

in 1959-1960 if one billion Ibs. of airframe were 
to be built (incl. engines) (Metzger) 


DOUGLAS: 1954—1% to 3% of airframe Yearly tonnage estimates 
wet.; 27,000 pounds 2.500 
1957—20%; 200,000 pounds Committee 
CONVAIR: 1954—72,000 Ibs. 
1955—13,000 Ibs. firm; 773,000 5,900 : 
Ibs. expected. 26.000 of P&W) 
1956—2,000,000 Ibs. 100.000 
LOCKHEED: 1954—62,000 Ibs. military use 
only. 108,000 for all 
1955—152,000 Ibs. military use (Hurley of C-W) 
only. 150,000 
N. AMER.: 1954—830,000 Ibs. 
1955—790,000 Ibs, 200,000 
CURTISS-WRIGHT: 1955—3600 tons for J65 and J67 216,000 
alone. emergency 
1956—3500 tons minimum for 400,000 
Cc-W. 
350,000 tons for all en- 400,000 
gine manufacturers in 
case of emergency. 800,000 
| 1957—6000 tons if peacetime. 
72,000 tons for C-W and 880,000: 








WESTINGHOUSE: 





PRATT & WHITNEY: 


GENERAL ELECTRIC: 


ALLISON DIV. OF GM: 


licensees if emergency. 
(Improved alloys might 
increase this 60%) 


1954—120 tons to 568 tons. 
1955—2226 tons. 


1954—1200 tons. 
1955—3500 tons. 


Anytime—400,000 tons, to pro- 


1,000,000 anytime for all 


as large as the stainless steel industry, if prices 
dropped to $3 per pound (Vandenburgh of 
Mallory-Sharon) 

etc.) 


Army uses (tanks, 


(Mesick of Watertown Arsenal) 


In terms of percentages of weight 


5% to 
25% to 


duce an assumed goal of 60% to 
100,000 turbojet engines, 
plus spare parts. 20% of 


1954—888 tons. 





10% of empty weight of bombers 
40% of empty weight of fighters 
—Gross of Lockheed 
75% of some contemplated designs 
—Atwood of N. American 
G-E jet engines (ie., about 7000 Ibs. per engine) 
—Stalker of G.E. 
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FREEDOM FROM WANT 


Freedom from Want can never apply to a dominated people. History records that 
any economy built at the price of freedom has always resulted in lowered 


standards of living ... and Want is still today the brand on helpless millions. 


Freedom from Want is the right of all free people — the goal of every 


democratic nation. Freedom from Want . . . is worth defending! 
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produced over 200 tons under contract 
with the General Services Administra- 
tion since last July. Prior to that, and 
concurrent with it, it had conducted 
development and research work at its 
small pilot plant at Boulder City, Nev. 
This September it will return to such 
development work. 

Other contracts are under consid 
ezation, but it has been estimated that 
approximately two years is required be 
tween the signing of a contract and the 
start of new production. 

Quantity problems have been aggra 
vated by the fact that it is virtually im 
possible to reclaim titanium scrap at 
present, due to the nature of the metal. 
Since variations in quality and the 
shortcomings in manufacturing tech 
niques that are normal to introduction 
of a new material are keeping scrap 
percentages high, the need for a scrap 
reclaiming method is well up on the 
industry’s list of priorities. 

Cost of the ore is currently running 
two to six cents per pound; sponge, 
$5 per pound; bar stock, $15 per 
pound; and sheet, $20, per pound. 

As the subcommittee presented its 
report last week, the Department of 
Defense was busy conducting a new sur 
vey of its mobilization needs, having just 
submitted to the ODM a new estimate 
of its titanium requirements through 
1958 in case there is no national emer- 
gency. Aside from the advantages in- 
herent in the metal, Defense had an- 
other spur: the Russians in the last few 
years have published at least 257 tech- 
nical articles on the subject. 6 e@ e 
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Douglas has plans for incorporating turboprop 
power IF it can find engine that fits. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. is exploring 
airline reaction to two advanced DC-7’s 
it has in the mill. 

One is a turbocompound DC-7C 
incorporating major modifications to 
the present DC-7 to provide for a sub- 
stantial increase in maximum gross 
take-off weight and in fuel capacity for 
longer range international operations. 
The other is a turboprop DC-7D. 

The DC-7D is strictly an engineer- 
ing projection set up for a_ possible 
1958 delivery date. It contemplates use 
of a still uncompleted powerplant, the 
British Rolls-Royce RB109, selected be- 
cause of its promise of low specific fuel 
consumption. 

The DC-7C is being submitted on 
the basis of a flow time of two years, 
or 1956 delivery. Pan American World 
Airways is reported actively interested, 
and perhaps near an order. PAA now 
has seven DC-7B’s on order. 

Briefly, the proposed DC-7C at this 
time sums up like this: 

Maximum gross take-off weight, 
138,000 pounds; landing weight, 107,- 
000 pounds; zero fuel weight, 98,000 
pounds; fuel capacity, 7512 gallons. 

The weight increases are made pos 
sible by the increased climb power of 
Wright Aeronautical’s forthcoming DA4 
engine and a major wing modification, 
which also provides the space for the 
expansion in fuel capacity. 

This modification entails the addi- 
tion of 10 feet to the wing span at the 
center section. The heavy expense of 
a complete new wing is escaped be- 
cause all other sections of the present 
DC-7 wing can be retained, except for 
a possible relatively minor modification 
to the wing tips. This, in turn, enables 
Douglas to keep the normal 5512 gal- 
lon tank installation of the DC-7 and 
then add 2000 gallons in stalk tanks 
under the wing for a new high total 
of 7512 gallons, without resorting to the 
“saddle” tanks which were devised to 
increase the fuel capacity of the present 
international DC-7B to 6490 gallons 
(PAA version, 6600 gallons). 

The 7512-gallon capacity, it is re- 
ported, will give the proposed DC-7C 
a zero wind range of 3100 nautical 
miles with a payload of 15,500 pounds, 
or 3500 nautical miles with a payload 
of 12,500 pounds. In other words, it 
would be capable of non-stop operation 
across the Atlantic in both directions 
without sacrifices in payload. At the 








same time, it would retain the speed 
advantages of the DC-7 since the wing 
modifications and higher weights are 
said to entail little, if any, loss in 
speeds. 

The wing change will eliminate 
the cabin noise problem in the DC-7C 
since it moves the inboard engines five 
feet out. This, however, will require 


, changes in the present DC-7 control 


surfaces, such as a bigger vertical fin 
and different horizontal tail surfaces to 
compensate for a more critical one en 
gine-out yaw problem. 

Another interesting phase of the 
DC-7C is that it is proposed in two 
versions. One embodies the present 
DC-7 fuselage without change. The 
other adds 80 inches to the fuselage 
length. Reports indicate base price on 
the DC-7C would be about $2,250,000. 
For the 80-inch longer fuselage it would 
be $2,350,000. 

The 80-inch longer fuselage would 
be standard for the projected turboprop 
DC-7D. Like other manufacturers of 
commercial transports, Douglas has 
long been interested in developing a 
turboprop plane, but has been blocked 
by the lag in engine progress. The Rolls 
Royce RB109 looks like it might fit 





The RB1O09 is Rolls-Royce’s 
first large turboprop. It is de- 
signed to develop about 4000 hp, 
reported to be the highest power 
that Rolls-Royce engineers con- 
sider feasible for a propeller-tur- 
bine engine. The RB109 has not 
yet started running but is due to 
go on the bench this fall. Accord- 
ing to present schedules, the en- 
gine would be available for ex- 
port in 1958. Thus, the DC-7D, 
if powered by this engine, is at 
least four years away. 











the DC-7 configuration quite well. It 
develops approximately 4400 shaft hp, 
which is just about right, and it is a 
modified two-spool design with attrac- 
tive specifics. Douglas estimates that 
with this power the DC-7D would have 
a block speed of approximately 380 
mph and a range of 4300 nautical miles 
with 15,000 pounds payload. 
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Anti-Skid Development Speeds Up 


As landings become faster, braking efficiency be- 
comes more important; tests are encouraging. 


By Josep S. Murpry 


OL grmbapes the growing emphasis be- 
ing placed by the military services 
on the reduction of aircraft approach 
and landing speeds through such means 
as boundary layer control research, the 
fact remains that any results to be ex- 
pected from this research are still a long 
way removed from today’s operational 
need, 

Landing speeds of new jet fighters 
and bombers coming off the production 
line continue to move higher above the 
100-knot mark. As by-products of these 
speeds, airplane tire life is being dras- 
tically curtailed and pilot skill taxed to 
the hilt. Means of obtaining the last 
ounce of efficiency out of conventional 
brake systems have become virtually a 
must, 

One major contribution to braking 
efficiency has been development of anti- 
skid systems. Although the number of 
actual production installations remains 
relatively small, in about every instance 
where the systems have been used land- 
ing and accelerate-stop distances have 
been shortened, tire blow-outs and flat 
spotting eliminated, and general tire 
and brake wear decreased, 

Most widely used to date of three 
major anti-skid devices is the Hytrol sys- 
tem produced by Hydro-Aire, Inc. of 
Burbank, Calif. Other units are the 
Decelostat manufactured by Westing- 
house Airbrake Co., and the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co.’s Skid Control. 


Prototype of the Hytrol system was 
originally developed by Boeing Air- 
plane Co. to correct for frequent skid- 
ding and flat-spotting of tires on the 
bicycle landing gear of the USAF’s Boe- 
ing B-47 medium jet bomber. 

Pointing up the trend toward wider 
use of anti-skid systems since then are: 

® Adoption as a production item on 
the B-47 as well as the USAF’s newer 
Boeing B-52 eight-jet bomber. Most 
recent edition of military aircraft to be 
equipped with a Hytrol system is a 
Navy Douglas A3D attack bomber. 

® Absence of reversing props on jet 
and turboprop transports as an auxiliary 
braking device. Even assuming the even- 
tual development of more effective 
thrust reversal designs, the anti-skid sys- 
tem still has much to offer in assuring 
best braking efficiency. 

® Vickers Viscount turboprops on 
order by Trans-Canada and Capital Air- 
lines will be equipped with a British 
Maxaret anti-skid, said to be very simi- 
lar to Hydro-Aire’s Hytrol. 

® Major programs now being flight- 
tested to improve the operating safety 
of C46 airplanes list the Hytrol instal- 
lation as a key item. 

Aside from production orders for 
the B-47 and B-52, a good yardstick of 
the growing attention being attracted by 
anti-skids has been the variety of Hytrol 
test projects on other types of aircraft 
over the past five years. After the sys 
tem was developed for the B-47 back in 
1948, testing was begun in 1949 on a 
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ANTI-SKID braking tests with “Hytrol”. 


USAF C97. During 1950 three new 
programs, involving the North Ameri- 
can B-45C bomber, Avro Jetliner, and 
Northrop F-89 Scorpion, got under way. 

Experience on the Jetliner showed 
that tire and brake life were about 
doubled and the airplane has not experi- 
enced a tire flat-spot in better than 24 
years of operation. On the F-89, Hytrol 
cut the landing roll distance by more 
than 20 

First use by commercial airlines 
began in 1951 when Hytrol was adopted 
by Northwest Airlines and installed on 
its fleet of 10 Boeing 377 Stratocruisers. 
This same year, testing was extended to 
the Convair B-36G and the Navy R6D, 
equivalent to the commercial Douglas 
DC-6B. 

In the NWA tests, the airline’s aver- 
age of 188 landings per tire tread in 
creased to about 259 landings with Hy 
trol, and tire flat-spotting, which usually 
accounted for 25°% of tire removals, was 
eliminated. In the B-36G trials, accord 
ing to Hydro-Aire, the airplane was 
stopped in 1000 feet without using re 
verse pitch propellers. 

Five new Hytrol programs in 1952 
involved the two Boeing XB-52 proto 
types, Navy’s Grumman F9F, and the 
USAF’s Convair B-60 and Lockheed 
F94B. Success in the B-52 testing led to 
a production order for Hytrol, and ex 
perience on the F-94 showed almost a 
50°, reduction in the landing roll. Last 
year, new programs included a Pan 
American World Airways Boeing 377, 
CAA, United Air Lines’, and Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics’ DC-4’s, and 
two Douglas DC-7’s. The system was 
also slated for installation on 31 USAF 
Lockheed GF-80 drones, and _ three 
prototypes and six production deliveries 
of the Lockheed C-130 turboprop cargo 
transport, first of which is due to fly 
soon, will be equipped. 

CAA tests showed that Hytrol cut 
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how much less can airpower cost? 


With rapidly mounting pressure from business and the public for tax relief —and 
with the airpower requirements of our security program heavier than ever before— 
what is our industry doing to lower the cost of taxpaid airpower? 

How much less should—and can—our airpower cost? 

We at Martin are daily developing dollar-and-cents answers to that explosive ques- 
tion, in every phase of design, engineering and production. 

Shown above is a sample from the record of the U.S.A.E Matador B-61 Pilotless 
Bomber, top-rated major weapon which was designed, engineered and built, from con- 
cept to acceptance, without benefit of precedent. 

The stabilizer of the Matador consists of 13 parts. Shown beside it are some of the 
more than 3,000 parts which would be required to produce the stabilizer for a mullti- 


engine transport by traditional methods. 





What of the Matador itself? New Martin processes and methods are producing this 
major weapons system for a fraction of the cost-per-pound of equivalent piloted air- 
craft—and to performance specifications more exacting than most. 

The dollar-and-cents payoff of Martin Systems Engineering is one of the most chal- 
lenging stories in the aircraft industry today. - 
You will hear more about Martin! 
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the landing and accelerate-stop distances 
for its 62,500 pound gross DC-4 by 500- 
600 feet. In 1300 hours of UAL test- 
ing, which provided first certification 
of the system on a 73,000 pound DC-4, 
pilots found Hytrol “highly desirable” 
for landing under all runway conditions. 

From the standpoint of mainte- 
nance, UAL reports the system operation 
as relatively trouble-free. After experi- 
encing some difficulty with skid detector 
commutator wear early in the tests, no 
further trouble was reported following 
installation of improved units. Tire per- 
formance recorded by United showed 
that three main gear tires were removed 
after 1194 hours, and a fourth lasted the 
full 1300 hours. This compares with an 
average 800-900 hour tire life estimated 
by UAL for DC-4 airplanes. 

Continuing Hytrol evaluation pro 
grams now in process involve the Alli- 
son (Convair 240) Turboliner, USAF 
McDonnell F-101 supersonic fighter due 
to fly later this year, and the C-46 safety 
projects of both the Aircraft Engineering 
Foundation and Air Carrier Engineer- 
ing Service of Miami, Fla. 

» Navy Bureau of Aeronautics testing 
of Hytrol on RSD aircraft at Patuxent 
Naval Test Center should be completed 
in several months and is being con 
ducted with a view toward equipping 
aircraft that operate into areas present 
img~ ice-covered runway conditions. 

Although interest among commer- 
cial operators of DC 6 and Lockheed 
Constellation-type transports appears to 
be increasing, major stumbling block 
seems to be-the weight and initial cost 
of the system, according to one airline 
study. This cost was estimated at about 
$500 to $600 per wheel excluding instal- 
lation expense, and the weight for a 
four-engine transport was placed at 
about 100 pounds. 

The economics of anti-skid versus 
improved tire life was analyzed by the 
airline based on an estimated net gain 
in tire life of 23.194. Converted to an- 
nual dollar savings, the airline figured 
it would take five years to amortize 
the cost of a fleet Hytrol installation. 

The first major break that could 
change this whole picture and bring 
anti-skids into general use may come 
from the aircraft manufacturers who 
have been testing the devices with the 
idea of eventually asking CAA allow 
ance for the improved landing perform 
ance they permit. 

A similar situation with respect to 
performance allowance for propeller re- 
versing had existed ever since new trans- 
ports were equipped immediately fol- 
lowing World War II. Only recently 
Pan American World Airways opened 
the door for recognition when it was 
granted partial credit for prop reversal 
in calculating landing distances for its 
operation into Hong Kong. ® © ® 
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Cub on Skis: 
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Equipped with the Universal Landing Gear developed by the All- 
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American Engineering Company, Wilmington, Del., Cub taxis toward beach, The device 
permits landings on snow as well as water and has sufficient clearance above bottom 
of wheels to allow normal ground landings, even on sand, pebbles, or muddy ground, 
the company claims. Envisioned are installations on transport-type aircraft which 
would permit take-offs and landings close by larger cities. “Hydro-Ports” located on 
the shore with ramps extending into the water would let planes taxi up to terminals 





News Briefs 





MANUFACTURING 


First commercial helicopter sold in 
the Netherlands, a three-place Hiller 
12-B, has been purchased by Aero 
Ypenburg in The Hague. Another has 
been delivered to the Puerto Rico Water 
Resources Authority . . . Price on the 
four-place Helio Courier, which has a 
landing speed of 35 mph, has been set 
at $24,500 by the Helio Aircraft Corp. 
Six have been sold to date . . . A small 
number of Convair 340’s in a version 
designated the VC-131D have been 
ordered by the Air Force. The order 
will absorb the remaining planes in a 
group that Convair had built without 
firm orders, it is believed. 

A new agricultural airplane, the 
Fletcher Aviation Corp.’s FU-24, is 
scheduled to make its first flight any 
day. Prototype will be shipped to New 
Zealand. It was designed for spreading 
fertilizer over New Zealand grasslands 
. . . New Douglas engineering build- 
ing at El Segundo includes a heliport 
on the roof. Staff moved into the build- 
ing early this month. Douglas recently 
purchased a Bell 47 . . . Deliveries of 
DC-7’s now total 38, 23 of which have 
gone to American Airlines. Full order 
of 25 for AA is scheduled for com- 
pletion in August. 


AIRLINES 


United Air Lines has sold a DC4 
to the Lee Aero Leasing Corp. of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. Price was not disclosed .. . 
Probable cause of an Eastern Air Lines 
Lockheed 749 accident at Idlewild late 


last year has been described by the 
CAB as “captain’s loss of visual refer 
ence and orientation when he en 
countered drifting fog on take-off and 
the resultant inadvertent assumption of 
a descending flight path.” 
Modification of three Convairs for 
Saudi Arabian Airlines has been com 
pleted by the Temco Aircraft Corp. 
which is also converting a Convair 340 
into an executive plane for the Saudi 
Arabian government . J. H. Car- 
michael, president of Capital Airlines, 
and Charles Murchison, general coun 
sel, have returned from discussions of 
the Viscount with Vickers-Armstrongs 


. . . Gross revenues from military 
trafhe in CAM operations during June 
was over $3.3 million. Almost 50 


went to the Aircoach Transport Assn.. 
with the Air Transport Assn. receiving 
about $800,000, and the Independent 
Military Air Transport Assn. getting the 
rest. 


MILITARY 


Maj. Charles E. Yeager, USAF, and 
Miss Jacqueline Cochran have been 
awarded the Harmon trophies for this 
year. Their achievements in supersonic 
research operations and flight through 
the sound barrier, respectively, were 
cited . . . The RAF needs U. S. finan 
cial support for its aircraft program, ac 
cording to an editorial in the London 
Financial Times. The observation was 
provoked by decision of the U. S. Hous« 
of Representatives to eliminate $75 mil- 
lion in U. S. funds destined for Britain. 
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LOCKHEED SUPER CONSTELLATION 







Rohr builds more power packages for 
airplanes than any other company in the 
world — and this picture shows the Rohr- 

built power packages on the wing of the 
big, beautiful Lockheed Super Constellation. 
In addition to producing power packages 
for the world’s leading commercial and 
military planes, Rohr Aircraftsmen are 
currently making more than 25,000 
different parts for all types of aircraft. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 
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AIRCRAFT CORPORATION CHULA VISTA AND RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA 
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OF READY-TO-INSTALL POWER PACKAGES FOR AIRPLANES 
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M r< Tom Cooper, 


Superintendent of Aircraft 


Engineering at Northwest 


Orient Airlines, tells how 
Hydro-Aire’s HYTROL 
has eliminated blow-outs 


and flat spots due to over- 


braking on Northwest's 


‘1 


sStratocruiser Fleet. 


“The record shows that the HYTROL 
Anti-Skid Braking System saved us 50 
premature tire removals in 1953, here at 
Northwest;’ says Mr. Cooper. “That’s a 
big saving in replacement cost and non- 
schedule maintenance right there. But 
more important: every blow-out pre- 
vented by HYTROL is one less chance 
of airframe damage which might extend 
far beyond a mere tire change®’ 

At a few hundred dollars apiece, 50 tires 
a year is an appreciable saving. But 
HYTROL means more than that—much, 
much more. It means extra protection 
and most important—Safety ! A blown tire 
can cause damage, and even minor dam- 
age costs you. It costs you in disorgan- 
ized schedules, in passenger morale and 
in cancellations due to last minute delays. 


Contact Hy 


] 


aro-,z 


Protection from tire blow-outs and their 
consequences is just one more reason 
for installing HYTROL. HYTROL’s main 
function, of course, is to provide your 
pilots with a braking technique that’s 
automatically uniform and safe. Your 
least experienced pilot using HYTROL 
can make better stops than the veteran 
without HYTROL. Aircraft have been 
stopped on icy runways with HYTROL 
within 50 feet of certificated distances 
for dry runway conditions. 


HYTROL is light, easily installed, com- 
patible with existing brake systems. 
HYTROL protects very expensive equip- 
ment, and at the same time reduces 
overhead. Let’s face it: HYTROL is 
just plain hardheaded good business! 


\j 


2>AYS OFF IN DOLLARS—INSTALL hytrol 


Over 25 military and commercial types have already 


HYTROI 


been equipped with 








How An Executive Fleet Grew 
Into Profitable Business 


By Lots C. Puitmus 


HE ABC’s of aircraft operations ¢co- 

nomics are that increased utilization 
results in reduced operating and main- 
tenance cost. The hitch among business 
aircraft operators is finding out how to 
achieve such maximum utilization. The 
F. C. Russell Co. of Cleveland has found 
a solution—and a profitable one—by 
organizing a general charter service as 
an adjunct to its own executive needs. 

In January, 1952, the company 
bought the assets and hangar lease rights 
of Aircraft Service Inc. at Cleveland 
Hopkins Airport, which became a 
wholly owned subsidiary. C. F. Ba- 
castow, chief pilot and vice president, 
describes the philosophy behind the 
move as follows: 

“Experience proved that 60% of the 
cost of operation for our airplanes was 
fixed overhead and 40% direct operat- 
ing cost. This cost had to be justified as 
with any other business machine by 
weighing the advantages and comparing 
cost with other forms of transportation. 
At the same time,” he continued, “as 
with any other business machine, we 
have consistently tried to reduce costs 
without sacrificing advantages. The 
problem obviously was to spread fixed 
overhead over as many hours or miles 
of transportation as possible and still re- 
tain the advantages of flexibility of fleet 
operation.” 

“An additional factor,” Bacastow 
pointed out, “was a limited require- 
ment for a larger airplane of the DC-3 
category. An analysis of the type of trips 
indicated a maximum potential of 800 
hours per year for a Bonanza and 1000 
hours per year for a twin-engine air- 
plane without any significant increase 
in overhead.” 

The company found that there was 
not sufficient executive travel to accom- 
plish its goal. “Overemphasis on co- 
ordinating trips tended to destroy the 
flexibility of travel schedules,” Bacastow 
states. “Some reduction in cost and in- 
creased utilization could have been 
achieved by reducing the number of 


> 


aircraft. Again with a significant loss 
in the flexibility of our operation.” 

Charter service was the answer. By 
setting up Aircraft Service Inc., it was 
also possible for the company to main- 
tain its own aircraft, reducing ground 
time loss. By maintaining its own air- 
craft, ASI found it was feasible—be- 
cause of local conditions—to provide 
service and maintenance for other cor 
porate aircraft owners. 

The subsidiary is currently oper- 
ating a Cessna 170 for trips within a 
150-mile radius; a Beech Bonanza for 
sales trips within 200-400 mile dis- 
tances; a Beech D-18S for three to five 
passengers or where schedules require 
night or instrument flights; and a DC-3 
for larger groups of executives where 
speed with maximum comfort and fa- 
cilities for business conferences or re- 
laxation are required. 


Scheduling No Problem 


In setting up the general charter 
service, scheduling was viewed as a 
major problem. The Russell company 
schedules use of the aircraft for its per- 
sonnel under the supervision of R. H. 
Collom, assistant to the president, who 
coordinates with the reservations depart- 
ment. When the charter service was de- 
cided upon, it was found that actual 
charter scheduling worked into the pre- 
vious system so well as to be no problem 
at all. Here’s how it works: 

Collom continues to schedule com- 
pany trips under established policies re- 
garding number of passengers and intra- 
company priorities. When Collom ap- 
proves a request for an airplane, the air- 
port is notified. A charter flight becomes 
definite on the signing of the standard 
contract form. All trips are noted on 


schedule boards at both the Russell! 


company offices and the ASI office. 


“This system,” Bacastow notes, “enables 
both the airport and company to sug- 
gest alternate dates immediately when 
a trip is requested and the airplane pre- 
viously scheduled.” 





YEAR HOURS 
1948 739:35 
1949 1466.40 
1950 1459 :00 
1951 1694:55 
1952 2442 :25 
1953 2822:35 





This Is How Utilization Went Up. 


MILES PASSENGER MILES 
105,908 300,356 
226,507 539,576 
221,650 514,353 
254,947 576,325 
365,166 835,680 
409,506 1,248,957 
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The economics of the Russell com- 
pany charter plan were based on figures, 
such as the following, for the operation 
of a Beech D18S: 

Direct Operating Costs 


Per Hour 
OR Se Se ee $17.50 
RR Cee ee 2.43 
Routine maintenance .... 4.00 
Engine overhaul ........ 5.50 
Airframe overhaul ...... 5.00 





Total per-hour cost ....$34.43 





Fixed Costs Per Year 
Depreciation .......500 $16,000 
Pilot salary and expenses 12,000 
OS ee .. 4,200 
EE Wise wcoun ean cams 1,800 

Total annual cost ....$33,000 


At 500 hours flying per year the 
fixed cost figures to $66 per hour or a 
total fixed and operating cost of $100.43. 
When the utilization goes up to 1000 
hours, fixed cost is reduced to $33 per 
hour and a total of $67.43 per hour. (See 
table for company’s utilization history.) 

As time went on, the fixed-base and 
maintenance phase became coincidental 
to the basic flight operation. “In pro- 
viding this maintenance efficiently for 
our own fleet,” the chief pilot states, 
“we found it economical to make the 
various services available for other air- 
craft owners.” The subsidiary now has 
distributorship for Lear equipment; a 
Cessna dealership; and serves as repre- 
sentative for Aerodex DC-3 conversions. 
The Russell DC-3 serves as demonstra- 
tor, in this instance. 

“In every case,” Bacastow finds, 
“the F. C. Russell Company and our 
flying personnel realize side benefits 
which are becoming very valuable. For 
example, there is business and sales ex- 
perience providing a background for the 
day of retirement from flying, as well as 
immediate increased income potentials 
for the pilots. A program of this sort is 
also more stable and therefore more se- 
cure than a one airplane operation.” 
Collateral duties for pilots also utilize 
time that otherwise would be wasted, 
he adds. 

The ASI operation requires 23 em- 
ployes. In addition to Bacastow, there 
are A. C. Brown as service manager 
and J. R. Kelley as chief mechanic. Six 
pilots are employed and eight A&E 
mechanics. A radio department is headed 
up by J. R. Clemmons as manager. 

Bacastow sums up: “The combined 
operation of a fleet of company aircraft 
and a completely equipped maintenance 
service has proven the most economical 
approach as well as the most efficient. 
Aircraft utilization has gone up and 
service for The F. C. Russell Company, 
which after all is the basic reason for 
our existence, has reached a new high.” 

eee 
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New DOUGLAS DC-7 Uses New 


GROWTH of 
SOUND DESIGNS 








ICKERS. 


Variable Displacement Hydraulic Pumps 


Cabin supercharger drives on the new Douglas 
DC-7 use the largest known variable delivery 
aircraft hydraulic pump ... the new Vickers 
PV-3918. Like the DC-7, the PV-3918 is an out- 
growth of previous successful designs. 

This pump is a development from similar but 
smaller pumps used in the DC-6, DC-6A and 
DC-6B. The basic application was so successful it 
was adopted for the new DC-7. The new pump 
provides a 147% increase in flow capacity with 
only a 50% increase in weight. A special feature 
of the PV-3918 is an overspeed control which 
automatically limits the maximum pump delivery 


and accordingly provides another safety check 
on compressor impeller speed. 

For further information about the numerous 
advantages of Vickers Variable Displacement 
Piston Type Pumps, ask for Bulletin A-5203. 


VICKERS 


Incorporated 
1502 OAKMAN BLVD. « > DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Applic ation Engi ring and Service Offices gh oe ‘ ~~ 
2160 BE. Imperia y= ® Houston 5. Te 717 Kirby Driv 
Detroit 32, Michigan, 1400 Oa — nm Blvd 
4dditional service facilities at 
Miami Springs, Florida, 641 De Soto Drive 
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ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 19217 
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A MILITARY COMMENTARY 








White's Gain Is AF's Loss 


HEN A NEW YORK ATTORNEY took over a 

top Pentagon post for the Air Force a year and a 
half ago, he knew very little about AF policies and pro- 
cedures. Yet this lawyer, H. Lee White, left the AF 
July 2 an acknowledged authority on this military service. 

As Assistant AF Secretary (Management), White 
has been credited with getting the AF’s fiscal setup and 
manpower situation in topflight order. In these areas, he 
learned all the answers—a fact that was evident in his 
numerous confrontations with Congress during the re- 
cent budget hearings. Favorable congressional response to 
AF budgetary requirements was a direct reflection on 
White’s efforts. 

How did he do it? We asked him just before 
he left, and he gave us an interesting insight into what 
it takes to be a $15,000-a-year assistant AF secretary. 

An initial question, of course, was “Why are you 
leaving?” His straight-forward answer: “Money!” He 
then expounded on the intricate details of his financial 
situation. It made sense to us, too, that a job paying more 
than five times one’s present salary is difficult to stay 
away from indefinitely. 


Two Men Will Replace Him 


It’s tough on the AF to lose a man of White's 
caliber. Only the most meager consolation for his being 
gone now is that the government stands to gain, income- 
tax-wise. 

White’s work covered these broad areas: (1) fiscal 
management, including budget, accounting, and audit- 
ing, (2) manpower, personnel, and organization, and (3) 
Air Reserve, National Guard, and ROTC matters. His 
field was so extensive that the AF will soon divide it 
into two assistant secretaryships, one for fiscal and the 
other for manpower and personnel. 

In the fiscal field, White initially set out to estab- 
lish elaborate accounting systems which would tell the 
AF at any time exactly what it had and how much it was 
worth. He came up with the following: 

® An all-inclusive cost accounting system that will 
enable the AF by July, 1955, to obtain figures quickly 
on the cost of any activity, such as running a depot or a 
squadron of aircraft. 

* A monetary inventory accounting system, estab- 
lished on a world-wide basis in March, which now al- 
lows the AF to place a price tag on each of its 1,200,000 
various items of property. — 

These systems will provide AF management with 
a summary of fiscal information never previously avail- 
able, giving it essential data for more economical plan- 
ning and proper adjusting. 

In White’s mind, perhaps his top contribution was 
a manpower manipulation in which the AF will now 
be able to get along with fewer men and yet have a 
greater number of technically qualified personnel. At the 
start of fiscal year 1955 this month, the AF had activated 
115 wings with about 946,000 men, some 50,000 less than 
were originally contemplated for only 110 wings. For 
the eventual 137 wings by June, 1957, the manpower re- 


quirement has been set for 975,000, It is interesting to 
note that the previous administration had earmarked 
1,031,000 for only 115 wings. 

White, 41, has returned to private practice with 
the law firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft in New 
York City, where he will continue to specialize in cor- 
poration and financial law. He is a partner in the firm. 

When he went to work for the AF on January 21, 
1953, he had an impressive, but yet brief, background as 
far as key military civilians go. His Navy duty from 
1943 to 1946, from which he emerged a commander, gave 
him a smattering of the military from the Navy view 
point. His task then of handling manpower and per 
sonnel problems for the Navy Secretary was important, 
however, in his recent AF position. 

His allegiance now is obviously with the AF since 
he has transferred from Naval to AF reserve status. 

When White arrived in Washington, he said his 
main objective at that time was to “get familiar” with 
the intricate details of his surroundings. 

“You will not succeed in Washington unless you 
are willing to learn as much about your detailed oper- 
ation as possible,” he philosophized. “No man can make 
policy living in a vacuum, nor can he see the mistakes 
that are being made.” 

White’s arena was primarily the Pentagon. He 
made only one trip, a week’s travel to California in 
cluding stops at five varied AF bases. In his particular 
job, his theory on travel was “you can’t make policy if 
you lose the day-to-day touch.” 

Regarding lagging AF obligations in fiscal year 
1954 for aircraft and related procurement, the former 
assistant AF secretary expressed optimism for the future, 
saying that the AF “will be in good shape after a few 
months in fiscal 1955.” 

One of White’s primary objectives during his 
tenure was to achieve “more fiscal flexibility because only 
with such flexibility can you get economy.” He sought 
from Congress permission to transfer funds from one 
appropriation to another, having already made headway 
in this respect in some areas. 


High Praise From Talbott 


Recipient of the Exceptional Civilian Service 
Award just before his departure, he was lauded in this 
way by AF Secretary Harold E. Talbott: 

“He was able to gain recognition that the Air 
Force has taken every management step practicable to 
insure that it and the nation get full value for every 
dollar expended. By directing exploitation of manpower 
savings, he has materially contributed to the accomplish 
ment of a wing level structure earlier than had been 
previously scheduled.” 

Aside from his income, government service ob 
viously agreed with White. An offer of a Defense De- 
partment assistant secretaryship could not keep him in 
the Pentagon at this time. Given more time to attain a 
personal financial backlog in civilian work (that is, 
make his pile), odds are highly favorable that White 
will eventually wind up back in the Pentagon. 

. . . Harry S. Baer, Jr. 
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From Napier of England comes the Eland, a fine example of modern design and manufacturing techniques 
in the aero-engine field. The Eland is a single-shaft propeller-turbine developing 3,000 e.h.p. at take-off, 
with a maximum diameter of only 36 inches. This small frontal area gives the engine an unusually high 
aerodynamic efficiency. 


CHECK THESE OTHER IMPORTANT ELAND FEATURES: 
@ Low specific weight —0.52 Ibs/e.h.p. at take-off 
Low specific fuel consumption—0.450 Ib/e.h.p./hr. at 36,000 ft. 400 knots cruising 


@ Easy maintenance—independent unit construction 
@ No turbine overheating—mercury vapour variable datum controller 
@ Safeguard—in the event of any mechanical failure between engine and gearbox the over- 


speed governor continues to be driven by the engine. The oil system pumps (driven by the 


propeller) continue to supply oil to operate the auto-pitch coarsening. 


@ Smooth acceleration and handling, thanks to excellent compressor characteristics. 


3,000 horses in 36 inches 





NAPIER GET 


Partners in Progress with the ENGLISH ELECTRIC CO, LTD. 
D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED - LONDON W.3 - ENGLAND 


CRC E3 
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e i i. The new Learstar is the only production twin-engine, transport-category airplane 
that can cruise at over 300 mph Tas at 10,000 feet, the only one that can fly 3200 miles 
nonstop, the only one that can cruise at 270 mph TAs using only 100 gallons of fuel per hour, 
and continue at this rate for more than 10 hours. In addition, the Learstar offers 2000 feet per 
minute rate of climb, exceptional single-engine performance, and the ability to operate with 
ease from pocket-size, grass-runway airports. The Learstar’s spectacular performance is 
matched by the scientifically planned Learstar cabin interiors, researched and developed 


during many years of experimentation under actual conditions of executive travel. 














|EXECUTIVE AIRLINER 


ne «ff These luxurious interiors, accommodating up to ten passengers, make for higher aircraft 
eS utilization, because Learstar passengers fly more hours without fatigue. Learstar 

r, executive airplanes are built to caa-specified airline standards and are designed for flight 
er | qualification under the identical caa “4b” specifications required of such modern airliners 
th as pc-7’s and Super Constellations. Learstars are the only airplanes designed specifically 
is for executive use that are built to qualify in this category... For complete information, 

d including performance curves, direct inquiry on your company letterhead to Lear, Inc., 

1 8 Aircraft Service Division, Santa Monica Airport, Santa Monica, California. 
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YEARS AHEAD IN PERFORMANCE 

















After the Viscount, Vickers Has Many Plans 











Edwards and Carmichael: “Capital will reap the reward.” 


George Robert Edwards, 
C.B.E., B.Sc., F.R.AeS., A.M.I.- 


Struct.E, is perhaps the outstanding 
personality in the British aircraft 
industry today. His attributes are 
rare in a nation noted for its re- 
serve. Gifted with an agile mind 
that grasps facts instantaneously, 
sorts them quickly, and __ stores 
them unerringly, Edwards is a 
devastatingly accurate opponent in 
conference and has an_ unfailing 
answer in interview. 

GRE was born July 9, 1908, 
began his technical education in 
1921 at the South West Essex 
Technical College. In 1935 he ob- 
tained his B.Sc. degree from Lon- 
don University and joined the de- 
sign office of Vickers-Armstrongs 
at Weybridge as a_ drafstman. 
Within five years he was made 
experimental works manager, a 
job that wedded practical knowl- 
edge with theoretical knowledge. 
His success was such that he was 
made available, part time, to the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production to 
accelerate delivery in other air- 
plane factories. 

In 1945 he was a member of 
the Farren technical mission to 
Germany. In the same year Ed- 
wards was made chief designer at 
Weybridge and was then respon- 
sible for the Viking, of which over 
160 were built. This was the first 
British postwar airliner and official 
emphasis was upon getting it pro- 
duced and into service quickly. 
This was done in a little over a 
year. There followed the Valetta 
troop transport and Varsity crew 
trainer for the RAF (both based 


on the Viking airframe), achieving 
a production rate of 100 a year at 
the Weybridge plant. 

Concurrently, Edwards’ team 
started design of the Viscount, of 
which the first prototype flew July 
16, 1948, and the first went into 
service with BEA on April 18, 
1953. In the protracted negotiations 
with the government sponsors of 
the Viscount and the state-owned 
customers, Edwards’ _ personality 
started to show itself and was 
recognized as Vickers-Armstrongs 
made him a special director in 
1948, so giving him administrative 
authority. In addition to seeing 
through the development of the 
Viscount and selling it, Edwards 
at the same time supervised the 
design of the first RAF four-jet 
bomber, the B9/46, later to be 
called the Valiant. 

Now, with the Viscount 800 
well in hand, the Vickers 1000 
military/commercial transport with 
four Rolls-Royce Conway by-pass 
engines is shaping well for flight 
in 1955. This, again, is an example 
of Edwards’ decisiveness: the by- 
pass was a paper engine but Ed- 
wards backed Rolls-Royce to de- 
liver the goods on time, as the 
company did with the Dart; and 
he is using the government proto- 
type contract to cover his design 
for a commercial trans-Atlantic jet 
transport. 

In September 1953 Edwards 
was made managing director of 
the Aircraft Division of Vickers- 
Armstrongs, giving him _ respon- 
sibility for the Supermarine fighter 
family as well as the Weybridge 
transports and bombers. 
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By Antuony VANpDYK 


EYBRIDGE, ENGLAND—With 

Viscount sales topping the 100 
mark and the big Vickers 1000 jet 
transport ordered into production by the 
British government, Vickers-Armstrongs’ 
aircraft division executive offices here 
are a hive of activity. In the plant be 
hind the offices Britain’s first four-jet 
bomber to go into production is rolling 
off the lines in quantity, while a few 
miles away the prototype Vickers 1001 
is taking shape. 

It was in this setting that George 
R. Edwards, head of Vickers-Arm- 
strongs aircraft division, gave AMERI- 
cAN AVIATION an exclusive interview in 
which he discussed Vickers turbine 
transports, present and future. All these 
aircraft, incidentally, feature Rolls-Royce 
engines—the Viscount uses the Dart 
turboprop while the Vickers 1000 will 
have the Conway by-pass. 

Edwards cites six points as the main 
advantages of the Viscount over equiva 
lent piston-engine transports: (1) Four 
engine safety—it can be flown and 
landed with two engines out on one 
side; (2) Lack of vibration; (3) Quiet- 
ness; (4) Reduced fire risk; (5) Speed; 
and (6) Cruising altitude of 25,000 feet. 

His comments on Viscount “com 
petitors” are pungent. He says: “With 
out being complacent, it is difficult to 
see where they are. No twin can match 
it, and the use of long-haul equipment 
on short/medium routes gives comfort 
without economy. There is, of course, 
the special case of operators who can 
keep their long-haul equipment utilized 
on their shorter routes when the long 
ones are off peak—but these are few, 
since summer and winter are the same 
for all sizes of plane. 

“There has been a very strong flow 
to the Viscount wherever it is intro 
duced, which has caused competitors to 
put long-range four-engine planes on to 
short- or medium-haul routes. These 
operators have now to decide whether 
or not to inject short-haul equipment 
(Viscounts) into their dual-purpose long- 
haul fleets.” 

On economics, Edwards quotes a 
completely independent and non-British 
team of experts as having done an evalu 
ation to show that one Viscount is 3 
more economical per seat-mile (44-seat 
version) at 300 nautical miles and 23 
more economical at 1000 nautical miles 
than its nearest competitor. For an 
average of a full year of Viscount oper 
ations, British European Airways had a 
break-even load f 


direct cost factor on 


international services of 29°/. Total 
break-even loads should be somewhere 
between 51°, and 33°, according to 
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There is no substitute for Pesco’s twenty years ex- 
perience in producing hydraulic, fuel, and air pumps 
for every type of aircraft. Continuous research and 
development have provided thousands of Pesco models 
with operating characteristics that are continually 
establishing new high standards of performance. 

In addition, there is no substitute for the extensive 
facilities at Pesco. These include advanced engineering, 
exhaustive development testing, and high precision 
production—all geared to provide the one best product 
for your specific requirements, 

It will pay you to investigate these Pesco advantages. 
Simply write or call the Main Office, Bedford, Ohio. 
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YOU CAN RELY ON 


PESCO 7 PUMPS 


FOR THESE ADVANTAGES 


DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 
AUTOMATIC ADJUSTMENT FOR WEAR 
LESS INSTALLATION SPACE REQUIRED 

LESS MAINTENANCE 


Call or write the Home Office, Bedford, Ohio 
for full information on these Pesco products as 
applied to your specific installation. 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS ° FUEL PUMPS 
AIR PUMPS ° POWER PACKAGES 
ELECTRIC MOTORS ° BOOSTER PUMPS 
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route length and overheads (there are 
a lot of variables), Edwards says. 

As of mid-May the Viscount had 
logged 23,000 hours in BEA service, 
2000 hours in the 700 prototype, over 
1000 hours in the original 630 proto- 
type, and some 4000 hours in Air France 
and Aer Lingus service. BEA alone ac- 
cumulated about 100,000 Dart engine 
hours in a fraction over one year. 

In BEA’s first year of scheduled 
Viscount operations (through April 17, 
1954) both airframe and engine service- 
ability have been exceptionally high, ac- 
cording to Edwards. The engine over- 
haul hours have risen from 400 to 700, 
and 1000 hours is expected by the end 
of this year; some engines are already 
being experimentally run to 950 hours. 
Rolls-Royce does the Dart overhaul work 
for the three current operators and, Ed- 
wards says, the price is low enough for 
it to pay anyone to use the service. 
There are Rolls-Royce plants in Canada 
and Australia as well as in Britain. 

The Viscounts now in airline serv- 
ice are of the 700 series which is best 
suited to stages of 300 miles and up to 
1000 miles, but an alternative version, 
the 800, will be suitable, and economical, 
for stages as short as 150 miles. The 800 
will have a slightly stretched fuselage 
capable of carrying up to 70 coach pas- 
sengers on the shorter stages. Grossing 
62,000 Ibs., it will use the Dart RDa6 
engine which is also going into the im- 
proved 700 series—the 700D. 

The 700D will benefit on short 
hauls by having higher landing and 
zero fuel weights than the present 700. 
Vickers started delivery of the Viscount 
at a gross of 56,000. Then, anticipating 
higher power from the Dart promised 
by Rolls-Royce, the structure was beefed 
up to take a gross of 60,000 lbs. Pend- 
ing installation of new engines the actual 
operating weight of the Viscount is 58,- 
500 Ibs. 


Improved Darts Coming 

Shortly, however, Darts with what 
Edwards describes as “improved interior 
arrangements” will be installed in all 
Viscounts and these will lower the spe- 
cific and give higher cruise power, thus 
raising average speed by about 18 mph 
and bettering range a little. The full 
RDa6 installation brings in a new re- 
duction gear to allow full take-off power 
of 1550 shp and with it 60,000 lbs. gross. 

The 700D will be coming off the 
line at the end of this year while BEA 
will have its 13 800’s by the end of 
1956. About 31 Viscounts have been 
delivered to date. At the moment pro- 
duction is about three aircraft a month 
but this will rise to five a month in the 
fall. If necessary, output can be in- 
creased to eight a month, roughly 100 a 
year. Edwards points out in this con- 
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nection: “Our job is to sell aircraft and 
to keep our factories busy—we don’t 
want to pile up a stock and thus create 
a buyer’s market.” Would Vickers lease 
Viscounts to prospective operators? Ed- 
wards is very specific on this: “No. We 
are out to sell aircraft! Nearly everybody 
would like to lease; it’s a good way of 
getting new equipment—from an oper- 
ator’s point of view.” 


How about more U. S. sales? Ed- 
wards explains: “Our policy so far has 
only permitted us to make an all-out 
sales drive in certain countries. Some of 
the operators who have bought the Vis- 
count serve the U. S. (TCA and British 
West Indian Airways) and now Capital 
has joined the family. We have our best 
salesmen in Gordon McGregor, “Slim” 
Carmichael, and BWIA. We might dem- 
onstrate a Viscount in the U. S. soon but 
demonstration tours are expensive and 
tie up aircraft, pilots, and senior per 
sonnel.” 

Edwards feels that Americans who 
have flown Viscounts in Europe may do 
a lot toward selling more of the aircraft 
in the U. S.: “I hope they will go back 
home and ask why they cannot travel in 
equivalent comfort on all U. S. airlines, 
and that Capital will reap the reward 
for their enterprise. I think they will, 
because recently I have sat in airport 
restaurants and twice, quite by chance, 
I have heard Americans comment en- 
thusiastically on the Viscount. So there 
is a stock of goodwill for our aircraft 
already.” 

Any Complaints? 

How about difficulties with the Vis- 
count? Operationally Vickers has heard 
of none from the three current opera- 
tors. All three seem very satisfied, Ed- 
wards says. He stresses that there has 
been no difficulty in fitting the steep ap- 
proach and climb patterns into air traffic 
control anywhere the Viscount has oper 
ated. Fuel reserves are ample for any 
stage length in the European network to 
allow delay in starting the climb if the 
weather is bad. The high fuel consump 
tion of the turboprop on the ground is 
overcome by the use of a procedure 
whereby the pilot instead of requesting 
clearance to taxi, asks the tower for per 
mission to start engines and, on getting 
it, immediately taxies straight out for 


take-off. 


Does the Viscount require heavy- 
duty starting equipment? Yes and no. 
Although all Vickers aircraft can be 
started from inside (even the big 
Valiant bomber), Edwards considers 
that the place for ground equipment 
is on the ground, and that starting on 
the plane battery is not to be encour- 
aged as a regular practise. 

On the question of noise, Edwards 
has this to say: “The Darts have a 


peculiar tone when starting and open- 
ing up for taxiing, but this is far less 
noisy than a piston engine running 
up. The turboprop needs no run up. 
Noise at take-off and in flight is below 
average and with the new reduction 
gear the start-up will be quieter. The 
Port of NewYork Authority has 
already stated that they do not con- 
sider that the Viscount will raise any 
noise problems for them.” 

Are there any difficulties in 
“Americanizing” the Viscount? Ed- 
wards says: “No. We have fitted (and 
will fit) American instruments and 
equipment where requested but the 
main alterations so far have been those 
to meet the extreme winter conditions 
peculiar to Canada. In Air France’s 
case an American automatic pilot was 
fitted. This caused some delay in get- 
ting the aircraft into operation but I 
think Air France would agree that 
there was not such urgency in getting 
it into service in the French routes in 
wintertime as there was for BEA to 
get the Viscount injected into the sum- 
mer peak period traffic in 1953.” 


Not a “Flying Shell” 


Edwards emphasizes that there is 
no such thing as a standard aircraft. 
He is equally emphatic that Vickers 
is not selling a “flying shell,” although 
the company does its utmost to ac- 
commodate customers’ wishes by offer- 
ing variable seating lay-outs, types of 
seats installed, pantry or toilet at front 
or rear, two- or three-crew layout, com- 
bustion cabin heaters (this is for TCA; 
normally none are installed); an oper- 
ator’s standard instruments (such as 
autopilot, or even accessories) to suit 
his equipment stock may be fitted. 

The average price for the Viscount 
at the moment is about $700,000, quite 
a bit more than it was, mainly due to 
rising labor costs. Vickers policy on 
spares is to sell at a reasonable price. 
Edwards attaches much importance to 
after-sales arrangements. He says: “We 
have followed our sales with a strategic 


placing of Vickers bases across the 
world—<Australia, Canada, Caribbean, 
possibly Africa—carrying spares for 
operators. Viscount purchasers first 


have use of engineers without charge, 
then visiting technicians, finally a high- 
powered resident representative. Natu- 
rally, training courses are given to pur- 
chasers’ aircrew, ground staff, and tech- 
nicians.” 

Looking to the future, Edwards 
alludes to the Vickers design study for 
a transport using the new Rolls-Royce 
4000-hp turboprop. He says: “We are 
convinced that there is a need for a 
DC4/6 replacement, say up to 2000- 
mile stage lengths, weighing 90,000 to 
100,000 lbs. Engine availability is the 
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TARGET DESTROYED, mission complete — the 
missile never returns. And because it is so vital to 
maintain our missile strength, the Military can look 
to Crosley’s manufacturing facilities as a major missile 
source. 


Tooled and skilled to build the entire missile, AVCO, 
through Crosley and other divisions, can supply every 
major component—electronic brain, hydraulic con- 
trol, command control, telemetering, rocket power, 
detonating fuze, as well as the missile airframe. 


And past performance proves that Crosley offers real 
assurance of peak production standards and prompt 
deliveries. 


“Right and On Time,” an illustrated booklet de- 
scribing Crosley facilities for military production, is GOVERNMENT PRODUCTS 


available to Procurement Agencies and defense con- ve — 
tractors. Be sure to write for your copy today, on your DIVISION ( ] Cc 
business letterhead. : manure 


~ 


ENGINEERS: Constant expansion of long-range research and de- CEUNCINNATI 15, OHIO 
velopment defense contracts in electronics, electro-mechanical 

devices and fire control systems increase opportunities for highly 

skilled engineers. Contact our Director of Engineering. 
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key. At present we are naturally con- 
cerned with selling Viscounts, and we 
are only in the early stages of con- 
sidering its successor, but I can tell you 
we are looking to 400 mph-plus cruis- 
ing speed. It might have a high wing, 
depending on customer requirements. 
BEA is getting remarkably favorable 
reactions from Ambassador passengers, 
but it depends on how many airlines 
are willing to accept the operating dis- 
advantages of the high wing in order 
to achieve passenger attraction. A high 
wing can cost you 2000 Ibs. in structure 
weight and makes freight space a 
problem.” 

For long-range (trans-ocean) work 





Edwards definitely does not believe in 
the turboprop. He says: “Surely the 
only way to cross the Atlantic is the 
quickest. If you can do it in five to 
six hours instead of eight or ten, we 
think that is the answer—both for the 
passengers and the operator.” Com- 
paring the turbojet with the by-pass 
engine for this type of operation Ed- 
wards would “take the by-pass every 
time: it will give the necessary cruis- 
ing speed, with the lower fuel con- 
sumption to make the aircraft eco- 
nomic.” 

Edwards considers that the Conway 
by-pass is “the most important engine 
designed since the war.” It will be used 





PERFORMANCE! 


The proverbial shortest between the proverbial 


two is the good old straight and narrow, 


dually illustrated here by (1) Straight-struttin’ 
\ 


Sally Eckelberry (21, 5’7”, 120 Ibs., 


black hair, brown eyes), and (2) ARC's 


straight-flyin’ Type 15D VHF Navigational 


Receiving Equipment. Regardless of price, no 


other Omni is so precise, compact, and trouble-free. 


That's why pilots prefer ARC. That's why 
4 
Southwest Airmotive is proud to 


distribute Aircraft Radio Corporation's 


complete quality line. 
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in the Vickers 1000 and will insure 
regular, non-stop operating London- 
New York all the year round with a 
paying useful load. The Vickers 1000 
is being developed for military use but 
the prototype will be available for 
working up a commercial production 
available in 1960. The military 


version 
version has been ordered into produc- 
tion as a replacement for RAF Trans 


port Command’s Handley Page Hast 
ings. 

The Vickers 1000, as well as being 
a large aircraft, has a very large wing 
area. Edwards explains this in the fol- 
lowing words: “We believe in moderate 
wing loadings. A jet aircraft flies high 
and fast, and needs the wing to sup- 
port it at altitude and also to get it off 
the ground. Our compound sweep pro- 
vides a large root chord, giving high 
critical Mach number at the root and 
also ample stowage space for the by- 
pass engines.” The engines are buried 
Edwards has definite views on 
podded installations: “When we 
asked to cruise so fast that we must use 
a wing too thin to hold the engines, 
we will put them outside.” In fact, the 
impression that is taken away after an 
interview with George Edwards is 
(with apologies to a well-known make 
of automobiles) “When better trans 


transports are built, Vickers will build 
eee 


and 
are 


them.” 


Rotors Need Decca 
System, Says Cummings 


The Decca navigation system is “al 
most tailor-made” for the helicopter, in 
the opinion of Robert L. Cummings, Jr., 
president of New York Airways. Cum 
mings has cited three characteristics of 
Decca which make it “indispensable” 
tor rotocratt: 

® Its ability to work down to zero 
altitude; 

® Its accuracy; 

® Its presentation of information to 
the pilot in a form that is easy to inter 
pret. 

Cummings also maintained that an 
area coverage system is more practical 
for helicopter use than a system relying 
upon fixed tracks. “It seems clear to 
us beyond any doubt,” said Cummings, 
“that the Decca system should be tested 
under actual helicopter operating con 
ditions for a period of at least 12 months 
. . . We do feel that the Decca system 
offers a navigational aid and an ability 
to establish position fixes which is not 
matched or even paralleled by any other 
system.” 














You can look forward to “Red Carpet” service when 
you travel on one of United’s de luxe DC-7s like “the 
Hollywood” or “the Continental.” It’s in keeping with 
the luxury you enjoy every mile of the way on the 


nation’s newest, fastest and most comfortable airliners! 


On United’s DC-7s you relax in deep, richly up- 
holstered seats... you're served beverages, and de- 
licious, full-course meals prepared by United’s famous 
chefs... there are games, magazines, music . . . other 
service “extras” in the famous Mainliner® manner. 


Cruising at 365 m.p.h. in the smooth upper air, you 
5 ? 
enjoy the added comfort of improved soundproofing, 

automatic pressurization and air conditioning. 


Also — your luggage gets “white glove treatment.” 
It’s stowed in a special compartment (exclusive with 


UNITED'S DC-7s NOW OFFER the fastest—the only nonstop flights, San Francisco-New York; 
and nonstop service Los Angeles-New York, Chicago-New York, Chicago-Los Angeles, Chicago-San Francisco. 
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Enjoy “Red Carpet” service on United Air lines’ new DC-7s 
...Mation’s fastest airliners, 





nonstop coast to coast ! 


United) adjoining the main cabin for extra-fast 

delivery upon arrival. For reservations, call or write 
United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 
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0900 Stepping up on their work stands, line 
¢rew removes outboard engine cowlings. 
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O911 Crane car lifts engine forward as replace- 
ment unit rolls into background. 





0919 New engine hoisted up while crew instails 
J47 fuel, oil, and electrical lines. 
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0906 Quick-disconnects of J47 electrical, fuel, 
and oil lines are completed. 


0914 Engine is swung away from wing as new 


J47 is pulled into position. 





0924 Aluminum “bullet nose” and cowlings are 
clamped on just before running engine up. 
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G-E ENGINES POWER S.A.C. OPERATIONAL MULII-Jti BUMBEK) 


Simple design of G-E J47 helps S.A.C. crew make 


29 MINUTE ENGINE CHANGE! 


MacDill AFB photos show how G-E engines, Boeing wing pods, 


and S.A.C. ground crews have cut bomber maintenance time and costs 


A Strategic Air Command B-47 ground crew re- 
cently changed a G-E J47 jet engine in 25 minutes. 
We mention this for two reasons: twenty-five min- 
utes is about one-eighth the time it used to take 
to change a WW II bomber engine. And the 25- 
minute change is typical of the ways in which the 
J47’s clean design and durability help S.A.C. save 
time and money. 


Good design: Easy maintenance 


The J47’s relatively simple construction makes the 
engine very easy to maintain, compared to other 
types of powerplants. For example at MacDill AFB, 
S.A.C. crews get up to 600 hours from J47’s before 
minor repair. This is nearly twice the minor repair 


average of S.A.C. piston engines. And naturally the 
cost of J47 maintenance—and the human effort 
involved—is less. 


Good design: Long operating life 
Proof of the J47’s durability lies in the fact that 
B-47’s attached to the 306th Bombardment Wing 
have gone more than 600 hours without a single 
engine change. That’s the equivalent of 15 nonstop 
globe encircling flights. A Tampa newspaper has 
quoted a B-47 ground crew as calling their J47’s, 
“The engines that never quit.” 
Facts like these illustrate the J47’s contribution to 
the Strategic Air Command. Section 232-2, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


LONG J47 OPERATING TIME BETWEEN OVERHAULS is typified 
by B-47 No. 12234 of S.A.C. 306th Bombardment Wing. Air- 
craft flew more than 600 hours without a single engine change, 


EASE OF J47 MAINTENANCE is illustrated by this photo of a 
S.A.C. B-36 outboard wing pod. J47 installation can be removed 
quickly for minor repair and overhaul. 
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$22 Million GE Award 
Tops New Contracts 


The Air Materiel Command has 
awarded a $22,142,210 contract for tur- 
bojet engines to the General Electric 
Co., Cincinnati, according to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce listing of contract 
awards. Total value of the awards is 
over $50 million. 


North American Aviation, Inc., 
Los Angeles, was awarded a three-ply 
contract totalling nearly $10 million. 
Specifically, North American’s contract 
awards were $6,895,320 for spare parts 
for F-86 aircraft, $1,374,000 for facilities 
for the production of rocket engines, 
and $1,272,515 for facilities for the pro- 
duction of the F-100 series aircraft. 

Other Air Materiel Command con- 
tracts announced by the Commerce De- 
partment in the listing were: 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis, $5,599,906 for auto- 
pilot components. 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Los Angeles, 
$3,550,000 for facilities for the produc- 
tion of B-66 and RB-66 aircraft com- 
ponents. 


Link Aviation, Inc., Binghamton, 
, $2,848,079 for flight simulator 
spare parts. 


Wolverine Diesel Power Co., De- 
troit, $2,526,264 for generator set spare 
parts, engineering and maintenance 
data. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
$1,035,940 for generators and voltage 
regulators, and for control panel spare 
parts. 


Pastushin Aviation Corp., Los An- 
geles, $758,657 for jettisonable fuel 
tanks for F-89D aircraft. 


Red Bank Division, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Eatontown, N. J., $747,780 
for motor generators. 


Wright Aeronautical Division, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. 
J., $739,000 for facilities for testing 


ramjet engines. 


The Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, $645,000 for preparation of tool- 
ing for shipment. 


Allison Division, General Motors 
Corp., Indianapolis, $613,000 for spare 
parts and maintenance tools for turbo- 
prop engines and propellers. 


Bendix Products Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., South Bend, $320,357 
for brake assemblies. 
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West Coast Talk 


By Fred S. Hunter 





Today, the Douglas Aircraft Co. has no trouble in establishing a line of 
bank credit up to a round $100,000,000. But it wasn’t always thus. Donald W. 
Douglas, reminiscing recently at the Santa Monica Chamber of Commerce, told 
about a couple of his early-day experiences with bankers. In those days, Douglas 
drew $25 a week salary, if there was that much money left after paying off every- 
body else, and sometimes, he admits, there wasn’t. On one occasion, the company 
had a good year-end balance, but Douglas has been in the habit of borrowing 
working capital without showing his exact condition and he decided it might not 
be wise to set a new precedent by showing his ag But when he got up to 
leave after negotiating the loan, the banker asked: “By the way, have you a balance 
sheet?” 


turn to ask: “Why haven't you ever wanted to see the balance sheet before?” The 
reply: “If I had, I couldn’t, as a conscientious banker, let you have the money.” 
* 


Gen, Joseph T. McNarney is a good example of how a 
military man can be a competent civilian executive. It’s generally 
conceded the job he is doing as president of Convair is strictly top- 
flight. But not all the military has rubbed off yet. For example, his 
associates know that when he starts calling them “Mister,” it’s a sure 
sign something has gone wrong. But when he snaps out: “Has this 
been cleared with the division commander?” it’s the tip-off his dander 
really is up. 

* 

Bill Shepherd, chairman of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce avia- 
tion committee, runs a tractor company which has been using executive aircraft 
for 20 years, and it is his considered opinion any other form of travel belongs in 
the same category with the ox-cart. Recently, to humor his 10-year-old son, who 
had never made a trip by automobile, only by air, he went back to Detroit and 
drove out a new car. He didn’t get over the horror of the experience until Norm 
Larson finally called him up and told him his new Beech Twin Bonanza was 
ready to be delivered. 

s 

Speaking of executives, Convair can now count a total of 25 
executives (240’s and 340’s) in operation. Here are the private com- 
panies having 340’s with executive interiors: Air Fleets, Aramco 
(2), Convair, Jorge Pasquel (Mexico), Phillips Petroleum, Texaco, 
Union Carbine & Chemical, Union Oil, Chicago Tribune, American 
Can. Companies operating 240’s include: Convair, Ford Motor, 
General Motors, Texaco, Imperial Oil, and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. Convair itself has both a 240 and a 340 and so does Texaco. 

The American Can plane represents the most recent sale, and is a 

conversion of a ship originally ordered by Philippine Air Lines. The 

Imperial Oil and Standard of New Jersey jobs are from the group of 

five 240’s brought back from China by Gen. Claire Chennault’s 

Civil Air Transport group. There are seven military Convairs 

classified as executives. The Air Force has four 240’s in the executive 

configuration and two 340’s and the Navy has one 340. One other 
executive type is UAL President W. A. Patterson’s 340 which would 

make it 26, but on Convair’s books this is classified as an airline plane. 

* 

Marv Landes says Western Air Lines tacked the name “Californian” on its 
crack champaigne-and-orchid schedules between Los Angeles and Seattle because 
a survey showed passengers like name trips. . The RB-66A was the first 
plane Donald W. Douglas, Jr., sold after being placed in charge of military sales 
for the company. Bob Montgomery, regional sales manager for TWA, 
spends an average of 20 days in the month traveling the territory. . . . Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker recently made the rounds of Convair, Douglas, and Lockheed 
checking on turboprop developments. Old timers at Douglas (and they 
don’t have to be so old at that) remember that Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt was 
co-pilot on the first flight of the famed Douglas B-19. 
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Douglas produced it. When the banker nodded approval, it was Douglas’ 
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Fifteen states in the U.S.A., eight countries in Latin 
America . . . seventy-five of the hemisphere’s most 
important cities are served by Braniff. From Bismarck to 
Buenos Aires, a fleet of luxury DC-6s and Super Convairs 
offer the ultimate in air travel. Braniff connections 

with other domestic and international carriers 


are excellently timed. 
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Domestic airlines, in our opinion, 
must soon take a long look at the prac- 
tice of serving free drinks. The drink- 
on-the-house is now confined to trans- 
continental non-stops (plus champagne 
on Western’s two west coast “name” 
flights) but more than one sales official 
has expressed to us the fear that com- 
petition may spread it to one-stops and 
then on down the line. Airlines have 
been trying to think up ways to in- 
crease revenues—but bills for hard 
liquor run up mighty fast. Passengers 
will come to expect a free drink as a 
part of airline service, just as they ex- 
pect free meals. It should also be noted 
in passing that Clarence Sayen, presi- 
dent of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
opposes any drinking aloft. He claims 
that pilots shouldn’t have to play nurse- 
maid to people who can’t even hold 
one drink. e 


Recommendation to domestic coach 
operators: why not make it a practice 
to load all families with children first, 
so they can sit together? Not only 
make the families happy, but please 

ple traveling alone who may right- 
fully object to riding next to a lively, 
talkative youngster. We’ve seen families 
scattered all over airplanes. We men- 
tion coach because of the large number 
of people with kids riding them, but 
maybe it should go for first-class too. 

aa 


Question that’s bothering some 
people: how are travel agents (very im- 
portant people in selling international 
travel) going to keep details of all the 
new installment plans straight—down 
payments, length of time to pay, clear- 
ance of applications, etc.? Will con- 
fusion retard sales? 

* 


Around the industry: Air Trans- 
port Association hopes to have its sur- 
vey of potential vacation and pleasure 
travel market started by September . . . 
More reports of business firms, with 
reduced travel budgets, turning to air 
coach . . . Congratulations to Murray 
Barnes on his promotion to system ad- 
vertising manager of Pan American . . . 
Never realized until now that excess 
baggage charge works out the same 
as per-pound charge for carrying a 
passenger and his allowable baggage 
(based on 200-lb. average weight) .. . 
And that if you ride coach your ex- 
cess charge is based on first-class fare. 
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© TRAFFIC 


“AIRLINE COMMENTARY ~~ 


* PUBLIC RELATIONS 


* SALES 


Traffic and Sales 


Colonial and National pian to ad- 
just fares to the next highest dollar. Move 
was started by Delta-C&S . . . Load factor 
during the first week of American Air- 
lines’ new DC-7 Washington-Los Angeles 
non-stop was running 90%. Service opened 
July 1 following ceremonies at which Mrs. 
Richard Nixon, wife of the Vice President, 
christened the inaugural plane . . . 

Jim Austin, Capital's vice president- 
traffic and sales, promises that the pro- 
gram to introduce the Vickers Viscount 
will be the biggest sales promotion in 
Capital's history . . . United Air Lines has 
introduced a reservations system for do- 
mestic air freight. Shippers can specify 
either flight or delivery time wanted . . . 
UAL on July 1 dropped stateroom charges 
on its north-south Pacific coast Strato- 
cruiser service . 

Pan American World Airways has 
set up “tourist corners” in sales offices 
at Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Lima, 
and Santiago, and they'll be installed at 
other stations soon. Purpose is to give 
tourists correct information on sightsee- 
ing, shopping, foreign exchange rates, 
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sports, nightclubs, etc. . . . PAA is using 
real Continental China on President Spe 
cial flights . . . Newest Northwest Air- 
lines giveaway item for passengers is a 
polyethelene bag called the “Strato-Pac,’ 
for holding shoes, clean shirts, sweaters, 
diapers, etc... . 

Western Air Lines has completed 
a year’s operation using Burroughs ‘“Tick- 
eteer” automatic ticketing machines at 12 
major terminals, and says the device is a 
“complete success.” At the 12 stations, 
Ticketeers are handling from 53% to 
90% of all ticketing . . . Philippine Air 
Lines has closed all U.S. offices and is 
now represented in the U.S. by Ansor 
Corp., 212 Stockton St., San Francisco 
and 1 Wall St.. New York 

Interesting to note that Aer Lingus 
(Irish Air Lines) is using U.S.-type sales 
promotions. It has a contest in coopera 
tion with Dubtex, clothing maker, offer- 
ing free clothes and free trips to Paris 
and London for people guessing flight 
times of first Viscount schedules from 
Dublin to those cities. Company has also 
arranged with Kellogg's Cornflakes to 
print cut-out models of a Viscount and 
a Dublin Airport on its packages . . . 





$1 Million from PAA's 
‘Pay Later Plan’ 


Pan American World Airways tells 
us that its “Pay Later” installment plan, 
in effect only two months, has put $1 
million worth of new business on the 
books. And PAA officials claim that 90% 
of this wouldn’t have been sold on a 
cash basis. Customers have ranged from 
the stenographer who financed $33 of a 
Bermuda trip to a businessman who 
bought $4,000 worth of round-the-world 
tickets. 

Meanwhile, two more travel credit 
plans have been announced. TWA on 
August 1 puts into effect its “Time Pay 
Plan” which will apply to domestic as 
well as international routes. Traveler fills 
out a brief application form, makes a 10% 
down payment, has up to 20 months to 
pay. Plan was worked out with Pacific 
Finance Corp. 

SABENA Belgian Airlines is now 
offering an “Easy Pay” plan, presently 
available only to people in New York 
City, with no down payment and up to 
two years to pay. 

Incidentally, these companies will 
be happy to know that National Airlines, 
which claims to have been first with in- 
stallment ticket-buying (in 1950), informs 
us that “to its knowledge it has never lost 
a cent, Or a customer, on any of the trans- 
actions yet.” 


7 

Low Helicopter Loads 

Mohawk Airlines carried only 53 
passengers on the 71 helicopter flights (8 
passenger Sikorsky S-55) during the first 
month of operation between Newark and 
Liberty-Monticello, N.Y., and asked CAB 
for an immediate fare reduction. New fare 
is $12.95 one-way and $24.60 round-trip, 
or 15.6c a mile for the 83-mile trip. Old 
fares were $18 and $34.20. MOH oper- 
ates the service without mail pay or sub 
sidy. 


New Products 

An intriguing new _ product is 
American Electrical Appliance Corpora 
tion's Instant Boilmaster, thermos-type 
electrical cooking unit, which could have 
a number of airline applications. It will 
cook, boil or heat, almost instantly, such 
items as coffee, tea, soup, vegetables 
frozen foods, babies’ formulas, etc. Out 
side remains so cool it can be held in the 
hand while contents are boiling; contents 
remain hot when it’s disconnected. Ca- 
pacity is six cups, height 73% inches, di- 
ameter 41/, inches. Manufacturer is located 
at 1060 Washington Ave., Bronx, N.Y 

First installation of a Tel-O-Tronic 
hotel reservation board is being made at 
San Antonio International Airport, ac 
cording to Eli Palmer, president of Tel- 
O-Tronic Inc., 501 E. Dewey Place, San 
Antonio. Hotels which rent space on the 
board post their available accommodations 
electronically. Arriving passengers can 
then call for reservations 
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CONVAIR XFY-1 
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STRAIGHT UP AND AT ’EM 






U. S. Navy VTO Fighters powered by ALLISON Turbo-Prop Engines 


ERE you see the Navy's approach to the problem of 
providing protection for wartime convoys — two 
revolutionary new interceptors that take off vertically 
and can operate from the deck of a freighter or from 
any ship the size of a destroyer. 
Both the Convair XFY-1 and the Lockheed XFV-1 are 
powered by an Allison twin-power section Turbo-Prop 
engine delivering more than 5500 horsepower. 


These new planes combine the take-off and landing 
features of a helicopter with the high-speed perform- 
ance of a fighter plane. They require no runways, can 


*Also Builders of T56 Turbo-Prop engines 
and J71, J35 and 133 Turbo-Jet engines 
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land in a very small area. Without the dual rotation 
feature of the Allison T40 Turbo-Prop engine, flight 
control would be impossible during take off and 
landing. 

Now undergoing preliminary testing, these experi- 
mental VTO fighters are further evidence of the far- 
sighted policy of the Bureau of Aeronautics in sponsor- 
ing Turbo-Prop development. Allison is proud to be 
supplying the engines for both of these planes—proud, 
too, of its leading role in the design and manufacture 
of this promising new type of aircraft power.* 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
5! 








CAB Will Consider Mexico City Case 


Over the charges of dissenting 
member Josh Lee that its action was 
“unfair” to Eastern Air Lines, the CAB 
moved early this month to proceed with 
determining which U. S. carrier should 
fly non-stop between New York and 
Mexico City in competition with Air 
France. 

Board majority named American, 
Eastern, and Pan American as appli- 
cants to be considered. But Lee objected 
on grounds that the majority was duck- 
ing some major unresolved issues in 
connection with Eastern’s New Orleans- 
Mexico City route. 

To gain the non-stop rights, Ameri- 
can and Eastern asked consolidation of 
certain of their routes which would 
then permit overflying of junction points 
at which stops are now required. In the 
case of American, Dallas is the junction. 

But in the case of Eastern, New 
Orleans is only a hypothetical junction 
because it has never been permitted to 
operate its New Orleans-Mexico City 


certificate awarded by CAB in 1946. 

Lee objected to CAB going ahead 
with the case without determining 
through President Eisenhower whether 
Eastern still has a New Orleans-Mexico 
City route. White House action was 
suggested because it was former Presi- 
dent Truman who “withdrew his ap- 
proval” of the Eastern certificate (and 
similar certificates of Western and Bran- 
iff). Question now is whether Truman’s 
action was valid. 

Lee said Eastern is at a “distinct 
disadvantage” because it “dares not rely 
solely upon the consolidation of its two 
routes when there is doubt as to the 
validity of one of them. Therefore, it 
must also prove public convenience and 
necessity for a new route from New 
York to Mexico City.” 

Lee also suggested that the Mexi- 
cans may be “annoyed” at CAB’s de- 
cision to consider new service to Mex- 
ico’ “just before entering into bilateral 
negotiations with that government.” 


Braniff-TWA Interchange Approved 


CAB has granted tentative approval 
to a Braniff-TWA interchange service 
between Houston and San Francisco, but 
again refused to add a competing south- 
ern transcontinental interchange opera- 
tion between Florida and California as 
proposed by Eastern, Braniff, and TWA. 

The two-way interchange would be 
restricted initially by CAB to one daily 
roundtrip between Houston, Dallas/ 
Fort Worth, Amarillo, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco, with Braniff operating 
Houston-Amarillo and TWA Amarillo- 
San Francisco. 

An agreement was filed by the car- 
riers last week with the decision now up 
to CAB to approve with or without 
hearings. Tentative approval was that 
such an operation would be in the pub- 
lic interest. Final approval will weigh 
objections of competing lines, among 
other things. 

Board also instituted an investiga- 
tion to determine if Braniff and TWA 
should not perform the service on an 
unrestricted basis, as contrasted to the 
one-flight-per-day specified in the tenta- 
tive approval. Such an investigation has 
been consolidated for joint hearings with 
Continental’s application for renewal of 


its San Antonio-Houston route which 
is used only for operation of a Houston- 
California interchange in conjunction 
with American Airlines. 

Board also kept the record open for 
two months to permit National and 
Eastern to come up with a possible vol- 
untary trans-Gulf interchange agreement. 
This was in lieu of Eastern’s bid for a 
trans-Gulf route of its own for inter- 
change purposes. 

The five-man Board split widely on 
its ultimate decision. Before it were 
petitions of Braniff, Eastern, and TWA, 
for reconsideration of a previous denial 
of their three-way interchange bid. 

Vice Chairman Harmar D. Denny 
was the only member voting for all 
phases of the final decision. Chairman 
Chan Gurney and member Oswald Ryan 
joined Denny in disapproving the three- 
way interchange but dissented with re- 
spect to the Braniff-TWA two-way pro- 
posal. 

Members Josh Lee and Joseph P. 
Adams joined Denny in favoring the 
Braniff-TWA interchange but dissented 
from the majority’s denial of the trans- 
continental service. 





CAB MISCELLANY 





Delta-C&S Air Lines applied for 
extension of its authority to serve 
Greenville-Spartanburg, S. C., which 
otherwise expires August 11. 

Braniff Airways asked continued 
authority to suspend at Pueblo, Colo., 
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urging “economic grounds” in support 
of its request. 

Aerovias Venezolanas, S. A. 
(Avensa) applied for foreign air carrier 


permit to operate routes between 
Venezuela-Miami and Venezuela-New 
Orleans. 





CAB NEWS 





AS OF NOW... 

With both Panagra and Braniff 
now agreeing “no purpose would be 
served” by further merger negotiations, 
CAB is expected to rule on interchange 
phases of the New York-Balboa Through 
Service Case. Board deferred such action 
on March 26, 1954, pending outcome of 
possible Panagra-Braniff merger. 

The Trans-Atlantic Cargo Case is 
at the White House awaiting Presi- 
dential action on CAB’s recommenda- 
tions. A decision should be made soon. 
CAB staff and board examiner has 
recommended 5-year certification of 
Seaboard & Western Airlines. 

Issues in the New York-Mexico City 
Non-stop Case have been defined by 
CAB with American, Eastern, and Pan 
American listed as applicants. Ameri- 
can and Eastern will also be considered 
for Washington-Mexico City non-stop 
rights. Hearings may start in August 
if domestic and international political 
barriers don’t interfere. 


RECENT CAB DECISIONS 


Northeast Airlines’ certificate to 
serve Rutland, Vt. extended beyond July 
3, to October 1, 1954, at request of Rut- 
land. 

National Airlines compliance pro- 
ceeding, arising out of former activities 
in connection with Aerovias Inter- 
nacionales, S. A., terminated upon joint 
request of NAL and CAB Compliance 
Office. 

Pacific Northern Airlines directed to 
show cause why annual mail pay should 
not be increased on temporary basis by 
$300,000 to total annual figure of $2,- 
050,000. 

Air Traffic Conference, ACTA, and 
IMATA agreements calling for 10% dis- 
count tenders to Department of Defense 
for carriage of military personnel dur- 
ing fiscal 1955 approved. 


CAB CALENDAR 


July 26—Hearing in Service to Fair- 
mont and Fort Dodge Case (Braniff 
Airways). Washington, D. C. Docket 
4052 et al. 

July 27—Hearing in Trans-Texas 
Airways Certificate Renewal Case (Civic 
Intervenors). Houston, Texas. Docket 
6485 et al. 

July 27—Hearing in Southwest Air- 
ways Certificate Renewal Case. Tenta- 
tive. Docket 6503 et al. 

July “29—Oral argument before the 
Board in North Central Airlines Seg- 
ment 5 Renewal Case. Washington, D. C. 
Docket 6432 et al. 

Aug. 11—Hearing resumed in Trans- 
Texas Airways Certificate Renewal Case 
(Airline parties). Washington, D. C. 
6485 et al. 

Aug. 15—Hearing resumed in United 
Air Lines Mail Rate Case—Hawaiian 
Operations. Washington, D. C. Docket 
2913 

Aug. 17—Hearing in Additional 
Service to Virginia Peninsula Case. 
Washington, D. C. Docket 4841 et al. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Brig. Gen. Willis R. Slaughter, who 
resigned from the Army, June 30, has 
joined The W. L. Maxson Corp. as a 
technical advisor in systems applica- 
tions and in long-range planning and 
evaluation of Maxson’s military pro- 
jects. 

Dr. Harper Q. North has been 
named president of the recently estab- 
lished Pacific Semiconductors, Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of The Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp. 

John M. Case has been appointed 
executive vice president of Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument Corp. 

Paul H. Taylor has been elected a 
director and vice president in charge 
of the Research and Hydra Spring Di- 
visions of the Wales-Strippit Corp. 

Jack G. Allen, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
Bingham-Herbrand Corp., is now presi- 
dent, general manager, and a director 
of Artisan Metal Works Co. 

John L. Hallet, formerly executive 
vice president of Kaiser Motors Corp., 
has been named vice president in charge 
of Kaiser’s aircraft production. 

Charles J. Daniels has joined All 
American Engineering Company as staff 
engineer, specializing in hydroski re- 
search and development. 

C. I. Bradford has taken office as 
president of Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc., 
moving up from his former post as vice 
president and director of operations. 

The Denison Engineering Co.’s new 
Aircraft Products Division has Edwin 
L. Shaw as chief; Roland N. Crossley 
as director of sales; and James Parr as 
chief engineer. 

E. G. Ackerman is the newly elected 
president of McCauley Industrial Corp., 
business aircraft propeller manufac- 
turers. Other recent changes at Mc- 
Cauley: John F. Haines, vice president 
and chief engineer, Charles J. Schaffer, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Turner A. McMullen has been named 
vice president of the Bingham-Her- 
brand Corp., and general manager of 
the Herbrand and Aviation Divisions. 

L. M. Henderson has been named 
manager of operations, and H. R. 
Arnold has been named manager of 
foreign relations and administrative 
assistant for the Aviation Gas Turbine 
Division of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 
Charles W. Sanford has been elec- 
ted vice president-manufacturing and 
John E. Ault, Jr., formerly of the 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp., has been 
elected comptroller of Jack & Heintz, 
Inc. 


AIRLINES 


Henry H. Berke has been elected 
vice president in charge of services of 
supply for Pan American World Air- 
ways, moving up from assistant vice 
president. 

Basil Smallpeice’s duties with British 
Overseas Airways Corp. were recently 
enlarged when he was named deputy 
chief executive which is in addition to 
his post as financial comptroller. 

Sverre Marcussen has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, and John 
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from TEMCO 








Its beauty is more than skin deep 


Beautiful and luxurious, of course, but the most important part of a 
TEMCO custom conversion is hidden from the eye: the plane is 
completely re-manufactured. Each plane receives the special work 
that is indicated by inspection, but the extent of TEMCO re-manufac- 
ture is shown by this list of basic work on every job: 


] New control surfaces covering. 
2 Swaged type new control cables. 
3 Complete rewiring of primary and secondary electrical circuits. 
4 Reskinning of dented panels and leading edges. 
5 Compliance with all CAA AD notes and manufacturer's bulletins. 
6 New tires and tubes. 
7 Heavy gear suitable for 26,900 pounds. 
8 Hydraulic compensator on gear (instead of rubber bungee). 
9 Modification and reinforcement of rear drag strut attachment. 
10 Cadmium plating of gear. 
11 Removal of all non-essential material to reduce weight. 
12 Installation of new rubber extruded seals on cabin windows. 
13 Elimination of water leaks by sealing fuselage. 
14 All new rubber hose gaskets and seals. 


15 New cabin windows. 


! 

, ! 
Basic plane, complete re-manufac- | 
ture, radio and special installations, | 
and custom interior — you get it all | 
at one base, on one contract, at a 
! 

| 

l 

' 

' 





fixed price. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


P.O. Box 6191 Dept. TG 


For complete details write: 





Simons, agency and interline manage! 
We proudly present the for Icelandic Airlines. 


Toshio Kondo has been transferred 
from the San Francisco office of Japan 
Air Lines to New York as eastern traffic 


| manager. 
Ernest M. Yohn is Pan American 
Oo Oo World Airways’ new plant maintenance 
superintendent at the airline’s Miami 
Overhaul Base. 
John T. Kreiger of Braniff Airways 
has been promoted from city sales man- 


ager to district sales manager in Dallas 
Recent shifts of United Air Lines 


LJ flight tion: ri 1 at D 
WESTERN AIRLINES DC 6B costumes: Seaee &. &. Geemmmame 


as director of flying; E. P. Lott, as- 


Z a sistant to the vice president of flight 
( YI Wd) Yl, Us operations, concerned with methods and 
V); / : flight operations accounting; and D. C. 
Lynch, as administrative assistant tc 


the vice president. 
BETWEEN CALIFORNIA AND Frederick A. Quanjer has _ been 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


named New York district manager fo1 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 

Enjoy these extra luxuries 

at no extra fare... 


Joseph S. Sykes, formerly district 
* Sparkling Champagne 


sales manager for Northwest Airlines 
(with Western’s Compliments) 


in Tokyo, has been appointed the line's 
manager of international sales. 
A. Laurence Young has been named 
* Filet mignon dinner 
* Orchids for the ladies 
* Reserved seats 


secretary of the International Air: 
Transport Association, succeeding J. A 
* Super-pressurized 
4-engine DC-6B 

















MacD. Henderson, resigned. 


HONOR ROLL 


A Quarter Century in Aviation 





eR. W. Dedecke, United Air Lines 
Maintenance base foreman, San Fran- 
cisco. 25 years. 

e P. H. Williams, United Air Lines 
Flight dispatcher, Denver. 25 years. 

@ Frank N. Fleming, Douglas Air- 
craft Co. Chief project engineer on the 
X-3, Santa Monica. 25 years. 

@ Frederick H. Mueller, Parks Col- 
lege of St. Louis University, Instructor 
East St. Louis. 27 years. 

e Henry F. Schnittger, Parks Col- 
lege of St. Louis University, Superin- 
tendent of airport maintenance, East 
St. Louis. 27 years. 

@ Earl Ray Horn, Parks College of 
St. Louis University. Instructor, East 
St. Louis. 25 years. 

® Otto Plagens, Boeing Airplane Co 
Plant engineer, Wichita. 25 years. 

® Otis E. Kline, United Air Lines. 
Vice president-coordinator of opera- 
tions, Chicago. 25 years. 

es. E. Weller, United Air Lines 
Inspector, San Francisco. 25 years. 

ec. 8S. Shaw, Fairchild Aircraft 
Paint sprayer, Hagerstown. 25 years 

@L. H. Conrad, Fairchild Aircraft 
Inspector, mechanical operations, Hag- 
erstown. 25 years. 

@0O. L. Musselman, Fairchild Air- 
craft. Leadman acetylene welding. Hag- 
erstown, 25 years. 

eB. L. Stallings, Fairchild Aircraft 
Welder, maintenance. Hagerstown. 25 
years. 

©D. W. Shaw, Fairchild Aircraft 
Wood model maker, Hagerstown. 25 
years. 

@®E. L. Buchanan, Jr., Fairchild 
Aircraft. Change control coordinator, 
Hagerstown, 25 years. 
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Long range missions 








at 40,000 feet or sea level— 


a 





a twin jet bomber that outspeeds many jet fighters 


—the U. S. Navy’s Douglas A3D 


Compact in design, outstanding for 
its work-weight ratio, the carrier- 
based twin jet A3D typifies a Douglas- 
led trend toward less complex combat 
aircraft. 

Simplification, which gives A3D 
greater speed, range, and payload 


Be a Naval flier—write to Nav Cad, Washington 25, D. C. 


Depend on DOUGLAS 
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than any comparable bomber, also 
results in great versatility. The Doug- 
las A3D can fly high-altitude attack 
missions or serve as a mine layer. 
Largest of all carrier-based aircraft, 
it can handle—in its internal bomb 
bay—the bulkiest bombs, torpedoes, 


a 
Noemi 





or other naval munitions designated 
for carrier action. 

Design of A3D is another example 
of Douglas leadership in aviation. De- 
veloping planes that can fly faster and 
farther with a bigger payload is a basic 
Douglas concept. 


First in Aviation 
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LOS ANGELES 
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F In keeping with its policy to provide the finest | P* 
in air travel, American Airlines announces e | 


still another first in transportation history— wi 


avin the first nonstop service between Los Angeles a ¢ 
than any other Airline mar iremagelt : 





Like American’s other nonstop services, this Al 


THE . 
é t newest addition is made possible by the intro- } 
esmanrm duction of American’s new DC-7—the first nt 


plane expressly designed for transcontinental th 





Premium Service at no extra fare travel. The DC-7 also offers other innova- J} {. 
tions which add immeasurably to yourcom- 4 1\ 
Lv. WASHINGTON 1:00 pm Lv. LOS ANGELES 8:45 pm fort and convenience. St 





Ar. LOS ANGELES 6:10 pm Ar. WASHINGTON 7:00 am e New type air conditioning operates while 
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plane is on the ground as well as in flight. 


e Four new “Turbo Compound” engines, 
which develop 13,000 horsepower, permit 
a cruising speed of 365 miles per hour while 
S:tting new coast-to-coast records. 


‘snd most important, this premium service 
i, available at regular Flagship fares. In fact, 
11o0thers and children can enjoy it for less 
tnan the regular cost when traveling with 
fathers on family half-fare days—Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays. Fly American’s new 
Statesman- finest service between Washing- 
ton, D. C. and Los Angeles! 
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AMERICAN 
A/RLINES 


Anmenias Leading Airline 
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Maintenance Bulletin Board 





CAA Approval Likely for Oil Additive 


The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion powerplant engineering branch has 
taken a position of “no objection” to the 
use of Spotoil, a new aircraft engine 
oil additive claimed to produce lower 
engine oil temperatures and reduce oil 
consumption. 

The CAA stand was adopted re- 
cently following a 990-hour Spotoil test 
in a Pratt & Whitney R-2800-75 engine 
installed in a C46 airplane flown by 
Westair Transport, a large irregular car- 
rier based in Seattle, Wash. Results of 
these tests showed that the Spotoil en- 
gine had an average oil consumption of 
only 1.038 gallons per hour, compared 
with 1.32 gph for a control engine used 
on the same airplane and 1.5 normally 
experienced on the R-2800-75. 

These were the findings of George 
C. Prill, engineering consultant who 
analyzed and reported on the Westair 
test program after inspecting the engines 
during teardown at Slick Airways’ San 
Antonio, Tex., shop. Prill is technical 
director of the Aircoach Transport As 
sociation. 

CAA’s “no objection” position, 
which is based partly on Prill’s report 
and on its own inspection of the engines, 
is considered tantamount to approval. 
However, it limits use of the additive to 
Pratt & Whitney engines up to the R- 
2800 provided the dilution factor is held 
to within one part Spotoil to nine parts 
of regular oil, and provided it is not 
used with detergent-type oils. 

CAA also said that it has no objec 
tion to service evaluation tests on any 
other engines used in airline operation. 
At least one of the scheduled trunk car- 
riers is understood to have started such 
an evaluation in a Douglas DC-3 pilot 
trainer. 

The basic additive, according to I. 
H. Mansfield, president of the Spotoil 
International Sales Corp., is a blend of 
highly refined, neutralized mineral oils 
compounded with certain concentrated 
derivatives of petroleum, It was devel- 
oped by a Canadian chemist and World 
War I RCAF pilot in the late 1930’s but 
was shelved during World War II be- 
cause of petroleum rationing problems. 

First real introduction into aircraft 
engines came in 1953 when the Aviation 
Corp. of Seattle, headed by Mansfield, 
acquired 50° of the formula and manu- 
facturing rights, along with an interna 
tional distributorship. 

Advantages claimed for Spotoil: 

® Reduced oil temperatures in the 
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order of 10-15° C. Piston ring blow-by 
is reduced due to freer ring action and 
increased lubricant film strength. 

* Lower oil consumption ranging 
from 334%% to 50%. 

® Decreased lead and sludge depos- 
its in the engine, propeller dome, and 
oil tank. 

® Reduced pour point provides 
better cold-weather starting, reducing 
the need for engine oil dilution. 

Big advantage, Mansfields says, lies 
in reduced engine maintenance, par- 
ticularly the type resulting from sticking 
rings or valves. He explains, “We have 
never had a stuck ring or valve in any 
piece of equipment that has used Spot- 
oil.” 

Another benefit claimed is an in 
crease in engine torque horsepower. 
However, in analyzing the Westair tests, 
Prill found no definite indication of an 
effect on brake horsepower, but, instead, 
recommended that further testing under 
more closely controlled conditions be 
conducted preferably on an_ engine 
equipped with torque meters. 

Here’s how Mansfield estimates the 
dollar savings Spotoil will bring to one 
engine normally consuming 1.5 gallons 
of oil an hour over a 1000-hour run: 


Oil Cost—1500 gals. @ 50¢ $750 
Reduced 3 by Spotoil sav- 


ings: 


1000 gals. @ 50¢ ....... $500 
Spotoil 100 gals. @ $1.50.. 150 
CD GD -sccsecsecnnes $650 


Net saving per 1000 engine 
hours $100 
Spotoil International Sales Corp. is 
located at Washington National Air- 
port, Washington, D. C. 


New Horizontal Prop 
Balancer Enthuses NWA 


A new aircraft propeller balancing 
rig recently procured by Northwest 
Orient Airlines not only offers an initial 
cost saving, but also promises repeated 
man-hour savings and increased safety 
of operation, according to NWA officials. 

After four months of operation with 
the new device, NWA propeller shop 
supervisor J. Schuster judges it one of 
the finest pieces of equipment he’s ever 
had in the shop. 

The unit is a horizontal, suspension 
type design called the Marvel aircraft 





propeller balancer, built by the Marvel 
Manufacturing Co. of Caldwell, N. J. 
Its advantage over previous balancing 
rigs, Schuster says, is that it can be 
brought to the propeller, whereas in the 
past, the propeller had to be moved t 
the balancing pit. 
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This feature alone will save fou: 
man-hours for each propeller overhaul. 
In addition, NWA feels it will increase 
the employee safety factor and lessen 
the possibility of shop damage to pro 
pellers. 

Propellers can be adjusted minutely 
in a single operation on the horizontal 
balancer. They often had to be removed. 
rebalanced and retested on the vertical 
balancer. Furthermore, Schuster says, 
drafts and vibrations do not affect the 
propeller on the horizontal balancer t 
the extent they do on vertical equip 
ment. 





Air Lines’ solution to the 


United 
problem of exhausting paint fumes 
from aircraft cabins during overhaul 
operations is a 25-foot length of flexible 
hose from a cabin window to large 
suction fans on the roof of its San 
Francisco base. 

Hose selected by UAL is the Flex 
aust CWCIX type, made from neo 
prene-impregnated cotton drill rein 
forced with imbedded spiral wire. The 
hose weighs only four pounds per foot 
and is produced by The Flexaust Co., 
100 Park Ave., New York City. 
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\¢ ESSO furnishes more than the highest known quality 
of aviation fuels and lubricants to airlines and other 
9 aircraft operators. A variety of related and superior 
fy ESSO services also helped to pioneer the air routes 
. of-the world. 
Since the early days of the aviation industry, 


ESSO marketers have maintained a staff of skilled 
representatives at the service of aircraft operators 
\ and owners in need of professional aid and experience 
in the coordination of flight with ground service 
requirements. 





















Another good reason why: 


of all the World’s Whether helping to set up refueling supply points for 
international Airlines 8 out of 10 use an international airline route or aiding the small 
<a =. operator with advice on local currency exchange 
problems, the Airline Representative is an important 
link between users and marketers of ESSO fuels 
and lubricants. Through him, ESSO Aviation 
Products, skills and service are made available to the 
industry — whenever and wherever they are needed. 
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Rematching a new center section to a crankcase, a highly specialized operation. 


fail Tort for Onerhaul 


ASSURE RESULTS OF 
UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 


Highly specialized work on Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft engines, such as rematching a new 
crankcase section or rebarreling cylinders, 
must be done with special machine tools and 
factory methods. . . . The tools and methods at 
the Airport Department are assurance that 
major parts replacements are as excellent as 
when new, and are properly installed. 


Complete Overhaul and Repair Service for 


ENGINES and PROPELLERS 


AIRPORT DEPARTMENT 


ratt ¢ hitney ircraft 


DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
RENTSCHLER AIRPORT + EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 














New Products 





New Test Units Aid 
Fuel System Checks 


Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., of 
Tarrytown, N. Y. has introduced three 
new portable test units to assist aircraft 
mechanics in checking and servicing all 
types of capacitance fuel gage systems. 

The new Simmonds equipment in- 
cludes 


® Line Maintenance Unit—Combines 
functions of four separate devices previous- 
ly used for fuel gage testing. Identified 
as Kit No. 387002, it can be used for 
initial system adjustment as well as trouble 
shooting during routine line maintenance, 
Major components of kit are a capacitance 
bridge and capacitance decade, and in- 
sulation resistance for checking both the 
two- and three-wire types of gage sys- 
tems. It can also be used to measure 
capacitance of a single tank unit or the 
total tank circuit capacitance. 

® Capacitance Standards Kit—Part 
No. 387009 provides a series of three- 
wire capacitance standards for checking 
calibration accuracy of three-wire capaci- 
tance gages 

® Dielectric Constant Tester—Part 
No. 387005 gives a direct reading of the 
dielectric constant of aircraft fuel. A probe 
provided with the unit can either be in- 
serted into the fuel tank, or the check 
can be made with a small fuel sample. 

Address Simmonds  Aerocessories, 
Inc., Field Service Division, Dept. AAP, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Power Supply. New heavy-duty 
a-c to d-c regulated power supplies for 
production line, pre-flight, or laboratory 
testing of electronic equipment feature 
magnetic amplifier voltage regulators for 
wear-free operation, 

Units are designed for use on 220-440 
volt a-c input and are available in any 
desired output voltages and current Ca- 
pacities. Voltage is maintained within + 
or 1% from no load to full load with 
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The ancients marked time by sun dial and 
by earth-bound sightings of the zodiac. 
Today we check the same sun... the same 
constellations, sight Pole Star or Southern 
Cross, but now we observe them as we fly 
in space .. . safe in time and place, with 
Kollsman instruments. 
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seconds to spare 


Degrees, minutes, seconds . . . and to spare. The accurate measurement 
and instant integration of Kollsman instruments gives seconds to spare — 
where seconds count. 


Count on Kollsman for — 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
OPTICAL PARTS AND DEVICES 
MINIATURE AC MOTORS 
RADIO COMMUNICATIONS AND NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Our manufacturing and research facilities . . . our skills and talents, are 
available to those seeking solutions to instrumentation and control problems. 








Kol Sma insrguncar cov 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK + GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA + SUBSIDIARY OF Standard COIL PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
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Many major airline demands for comfortable, 
lightweight, ruggedly built, low maintenance 
airline seats have been successfully met by 
Transport Equipment Company. 


Among these, the three leading airlines 
appearing here wanted TECO’s outstanding 


engineering, original styling, lightweight con- 
struction and passenger comfort to be com- 
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stead with their own individual requirements. 


TECO ability to beat the problems and deliver 


lee 
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on time, to « satisfaction, is 
the reason more and more leading airlines 
agree the finest airline seats are TECO-built! 


ting problems — 





To solve your p 9 
specify TECO, the airline seat that gives you 
Custom Quality at production line economies! 





For complete information on TECO hi-density, luxury, fold- 
ing, reversible and berthable seats, and TECO’s new light 
weight upper berth—write: Engineering Dept., 
Ontario Street, Burbank, Calif. 


2501 No. 


ALIFOR Nis 


line voltage fluctuations as high as + or 
— 10%. Each unit employs a dry-type 
full-wave selenium rectifier. Address: 


| Hufford Machine Works, Inc., Electronics 








Carmelina 


AAP, 2201 
Calif 


Division, Dept. 
Ave., Los Angeles 64, 


Missile Gyro. Already slated for 
installation in one ground-to-air and an- 
other air-to-air guided missile, the new 
Model 221 airborne reference gyro ac- 


celerates to operational control speeds in 
10 seconds 





This compares with conventional gyro 
performance of 35 to 60 seconds in achiev- 
ing control speed, according to its manu 
facturer. 

The model 221 weighs 4% pounds 
and is available with either a 28-volt d-c 
or 115-volt, 400-cycle single- or three- 
phase power supply. Maximum drift in 
either the a-c or d-c units is reported to 
be 0.1° per minute or less. Address: 
Summers Gyroscope Co., Dept. AAP, 2328 
Broadway, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Pneumatic C-Clamp. 4 new air- 
actuated C-clamp, said to have increased 
production on bench and tool work by 
more than 25% during three years of 





testing by major airframe manufacturers, 
operates from an air-line pressure of 
100 psi 

A development of the Kajon Manu- 


facturing Co. of El Segundo, Calif., the 
new clamp is produced in a single stand- 
opening of 6 inches, a 


ard size with an 
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The big black nose of the CF-100—and what’s 
inside it—is truly a mark of distinction. For it 
identifies the all-weather interceptor from the day 
fighter and, in the case of the CF-100, as Canada’s 
Aerial Defender against bomber attack across the 
North. 

The “insides”, a complex mass of radar and elec- 
tronic equipment—is designed to guide the CF-100 
Mk. 4 unerringly to its target, lock on and destroy 
it with a formidable armament combination of 
rockets and guns. The effectiveness of this search 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


4.V. ROE CANADA LIMITED 

















and fire-control system is being demonstrated almost 
nightly during mock interception exercises by 
R.C.A.F. CF-100 squadrons based at strategic points. 
With its twin Orendas, also designed and produced 
by AVRO Canada, the CF-100 Mk. 4 has a greater 
range and more power than any other fighter- 
interceptor in service anywhere. The Orenda also 
powers the Canadair Sabre 5, the outstanding day 
fighter in service today. 
For original aeronautical design, plus efficient pro- 
duction, look to AVRO Canada. 





MALTON, ONTARIO 4 
MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 

















TEST EQUIPMENT 


|" THE FIELD of aircraft test equip- 
ment, as perhaps in no other, confi- 
dence in the maker is all-important. 
Planes and human lives depend upon 
the reliability of this vital equipment. 


That is why we say, “copied . . . but 
never equalled.” Greer methods of 
manufacture and inspection are unique. 
They result in quality control that we 
believe unequalled in this field. Each 
part of each machine must pass exhaus- 
tive tests before assembly — then the 
completed equipment is carefully 





inspected before delivery to customers. 


For Greer dependability is not a manu- 
factured component to be drawn to 
scale and copied. Greer dependability 
is a result of many years experience of 
many men, pioneers in this field. It is 
the reason the most honored names in 
the aviation industry turn instinctively 
to Greer to test their products. 


We invite you to call on Greer engi- 
neers to discuss your testing require- 
ments. Call or write without obligation. 


GREER HYDRAULICS INC. + International Airport - JAMAICA 30, NEW YORK 


Field offices in Chicago, Dayton and Detroit ¢ Sales Representatives in all principal cities 
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3-inch throat, and a 2-inch plunger travel 
Features of the clamp are a self-adjusting 
head the possibility of 
damaging work, a simple and quick means 
and a lever valve to con- 
and gripping action 

The Burklyn Co., Dept. 
Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 


which reduces 
of connection 
trol its release 
Address 
AAP, 
Calif 


4429 


Vacuum Chamber. Observation 


of equipment at all times while under- 


going tests is possible in a new vacuum 
chamber capable of simulating altitudes up 


to 100,000 feet 

















Working space in the test jar meas 


ures 24” in height and 24” in diametei 
| and operational features include a simu 
lated rate-of-climb of 32,000 feet-pe: 
| minute up to 60,000 feet altitude. Address 


| Air Brake Valve. A 


| 


American Research Corp., Dept. AAP, 11 
Brook St., Bristol, Conn 


new 
for 
will 


emer- 
brake use in 


pneumatic 


gency valve designed 


aircraft systems receive 


inlet pressures up to 3000 psi and pro 


vide outlet pressures in the range from 


0 to 800 psi 





available in 
single-barrel model (No. 105G500) which 
is brake-pedal operated, or a double-barrel 


The new valve is 
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HAMILTON STANDARD . . . leader for years in propeller design and 
production, is supplying other equipment for such outstanding new 
jet aircraft as the Air Force’s Convair F-102, interceptor-fighter. 


Propellers ° Starters Air Conditioning . Fuel Controls ° Pneumatic Valves 


Wherever Man Flies 


Hydraulic Pumps 





SEES —HAMILTON STANDARD, WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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SIMULATED FLIGHT 
PRECISION! 
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AVIATION, INC. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


LINK invites employment applications from engineers and draftsmen, 


model (No. 105G200) for hand opera- 
tion. One feature of the new unit is a 
design provision which allows controllable 
deceleration and _ eliminates locking of 
brakes. Address: The Cornelius Co., Dept 
AAP, 555 39th Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 
21, Minn 


Submerged Fuel Pump. nc. 
centrifugal-type aircraft fuel pump for 
submerged installations weighs only four 
pounds, can be used with either aviation 
gasoline or JP-4 jet fuel, and maintains 


bubble-free flow from the fuel tank to 
the engine 


Known as the model RG-11260, the 
new pump will supply 19 to 20 psi pre 
sures at 200 gallon-per-hour flow, and 
20 to 21 psi at 100 gph. Design capacity 
is based on an aircraft rate of climb of 
2000 feet per minute. Address: Lear, Inc., 
Lear-Romec Division, Dept. AAP, Elyri: 
Ohio 


Technical Literature 


TITANIUM TUBING. Bulletin No 
42 gives details on properties, applica- 
tions, and advantages of titanium tub- 
ing, as manufactured by the Superior 
Tube Co. 1504 Germantown Ave., 
Norristown, Pa. Listings of tube sizes 
are included. 

DIODES AND TRANSISTORS. 
Radio Receptor Co., of 251 W. 19th St 
New York, has prepared Bulletin No 
G-23 for engineers working with elec- 
tronic circuits, to describe its complete 
RR line of Germanium Diodes and 
Germanium Transistors. Charts, voltage 
curves and diagrams, and product ap- 
plications lists are included. 

ALCOA IMPACTS. New 16-page 
booklet, titled “Alcoa Impact Fact 
Book”, has been published by the 
Aluminum Co. of America, 724 Alcoa 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Penna. It covers 
facts pertaining to the design of 
products as impact extrusions. 

VERTICAL GYRO. Lear, Inc., 3171 
S. Bundy Dr., Los Angeles 34, has a 
14-page brochure prepared which pre- 
sents details of its vertical gyro indi- 
cator system, an automatic pitch-bank 
altitude indicator for high-performance 
aircraft 
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29 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

25 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 

24 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Pioneer Parachute Co., Inc. 
23 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Fairchild Aircraft Division 
General Electric Co. 

21 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
W. Harris Thurston Division 
20 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Flightex Fabrics, Inc. 

Parker & Co. 
Sinclair Refining Co. 

17 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Geodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
16 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America 

15 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Michigan Seamless Tube Co. 

14 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Eclipse-Pioneer Division 
Paper Manufacturers Co. 

13 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Aeroquip Corp. 
Instrument Associates 
Jack & Heintz, Inc. 
Lavelle Aircraft Corp. 

12 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
The BG Corporation 
Greer Hydraulics, Inc. 

11 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Aero-Coupling Corp. 
Electrical Engineering & Mfg. Corp. 
Nutt-Shel Co. 
Pesco Products Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

10 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Air-Parts, Inc. 
Aircraft Engine & Parts Corp. 
Bendix International Division Ld a5 e@ z a 
Durham Aircraft Service, Inc. 
Lear, Inc. 
Rohr Aircraft Corp. 
Titeflex, Inc. 

9 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Air Associates, Inc. 
Air Carrier Engine Service, Inc. 
Bendix Products Division 
Esso Aviation Products 
Teco, Inc, 

& CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
The Aerotec Corp. 
The Aerotherm Corp. 

Breeze Corporations, Inc. 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc. 

7 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Airwork Corp. 
American Phenolic Corp. 

Boots Aircraft Nut Corp. 
Cannon Electric Co. 

Herman Nelson Division 

The New York Air Brake Co. 
Scintilla Division 

F. W. Stewart Mfg. Corp. 
Stratos Div., Fairchild 
The Weatherhead Co. 

6 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 
Philippine Air Lines 

5 CONSECUTIVE ISSUES 

Ace Products Co. 

AiResearch Mfg. Co. 
Aircraft-Radio-Marine Export, Inc. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. 
Kollsman Instrument Corp. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulater Co. 
Steel Products Engineering Co. 
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COMPANY 


BE IN AVIATION 


NEXT YEAR? 


Hie ore sixty-one of the companies 
who form the backbone of aviation in war or peace. 
Their names and the products they make, 
the services they offer, 
are part of the vocabulary of aviation. 


Among hundreds of other companies, 
these have advertised, without exception, 
consistently and continuously in the past 
five or more consecutive issues 








of the aviation world's only all-inclusive 
company and product directory. 


The basic minimum for every 
sound aviation advertising program Is 


AMERICAN AVIATION WORLD-WIDE DIRECTORY 


Fall-Winter 1954 Issue: Closing Date, August 1 


Advertising Offices: American Aviation Publications 
LaGueordia Airport, N.Y. C. 


















HD 32 Moving Into 


Production 





HD 32 is in foreground; prototype HD 31 is behind. 


The “DC-3 replacement” situation 
in Europe is gloomy. Only the Hurel- 
Dubois HD 32 is moving into the pro- 
duction stage. The British programs her- 
alded at last year’s Farnborough show 
now appear to be virtually moribund. 
Handley Page alone is active (with its 
four-engine HPR3) but the prototype 
stage is a long way off. The Percival 
P.87 high-wing pusher-propeller project 
has been shelved while English Electric 
has dropped its design featuring a 
Double Mamba turboprop powerplant. 
In the Netherlands the Fokker F.27 is 
moving along but the prototype won’t 
be flying until next spring. 

Widely varying customer require- 
ments, lack of government support and 
general apathy prevail in Britain. In 
France and the Netherlands the HD 32 
and the F.27 are being backed by the 
government as well as by the national 
carrier. The HD 32 will go into large- 
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FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. - 
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Leading Manufacturers of 


Pa — 1 =e 
Fabric and Tapes for the FLIGHTE FABRIC 
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scale production (probably at Breguet’s 
Villacoublay plant since the Hurel-Du 
bois factory is essentially a prototype 
plant). Backbone for HD 32 production 
will be a military order for about 140 
HD 32 variants. First planes off the line 
will be Air France’s 24: tentative sched- 
ule calls for delivery of four before June 
1956 and the last at the beginning of 
1957. The French National Geographic 
Institute has signed a letter of intent 
for four HD 32’s with an option on a 
further 30, 

As a result of experience with the 
HD 31 and the first HD 32 (which has 
now accumulated some 50 hours’ flying) 
several changes to the design have been 
decided upon. Most important is the ex 
perimental substitution of a single tail 
for the twin unit. Others, already incor 
porated, include the fitting of airbrakes 
to the airfoil struts linking the engines 
to the stub wings, and installation of a 
new spoiler system. 
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HERE are plenty of bargains around 

for the air traveler who is prepared 
to sacrifice a little time to save some 
money. Perhaps the best known of the 
cut-price operators is Loftleidir Ice- 
landic Airlines which charges $270 for 
the one-way New York-Copenhagen trip 
against the IATA tourist fare of $328.10. 
Generally the penalty for the lower fare 
is that unpressurized equipment is used 
and more stops are made. The latter is 
not necessarily a disadvantage. In fact, 
the “colonial coach” services operated be 
tween England and British territories in 
Africa attract passengers who like to do 
a little sightseeing en route. Overnight 
accommodations and all meals are in 
cluded in the fares. 


The latest “colonial coach” service 
operated by Airwork Ltd. and Hunt- 
ing-Clan Air Transport is from London 
to Accra, West Africa, with night stops 
at Tangier and Dakar. The London- 
Accra fare by this service is $224 
against the BOAC tourist rate of 
$263.20. Most “colonial coach” flights 
are operated with 27-seat Vickers Vik- 
ings which, not having high-density 
layouts, are more comfortable than 
many tourist versions of larger aircraft. 


In other parts of the world, cut 
price international operators tend to fav 
or C-46 and DC4 equipment. Civil Air 
Transport, the outstandingly successful 
Far Eastern airline, operates both these 
types along with DC-3’s, and does not 
use high-density layouts. CAT will fly 
you from Bangkok to Tokyo for $198 
against the IATA tourist fare of $224. 


Perhaps the biggest international 
fare bargains of all are available be- 
tween the U. S. and Latin America for 
the passenger who is not too fussy 
about what carrier he uses. Transportes 
Aereos’ Nacionales of Honduras, for 
instance, now offers through service 
from Miami to Lima, Peru, at a fare 
of $186 against the IATA tourist rate 
of $253. For $138 it will take you from 
Miami to Guayaquil, Ecuador, at a 
saving of $49 on the IATA tourist fare. 
That beats even the Ecuadorian flag 
carrier Aerovias Ecuatorianas which 
charges $150 for the trip (in Boeing 
307 Stratoliners). 
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Save up tol50 Ibs.per Plane! 


with Aeroquip 617 Lightweight Air Frame Hose 
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THE HOSE WEIGHS LESS! __— 


Thin wall construction and less wire 
braid hold weight to a minimum. 


THE FITTINGS WEIGH LESS! a 


Extremely short socket design uses less 
metal... saves the difference in weight. 


Tests prove the savings in weight where Aeroquip 617 
lightweight air frame hose replaces conventional types 
for fuel and oil lines. On one fighter plane, weight 
was reduced 35 pounds . . . on bombers, as much as 
150 pounds can be saved with no sacrifice in per- 
formance. 


Aeroquip 617 hose has been tested, approved and 
accepted for 125 P.S.I. operation. The Buna inner tube 
is resistant to synthetic lubricating oils made to speci- 





REG TRADE MARK 


fication MIL-L-7808 as well as petroleum products. 
Aluminum fittings are detachable and reusable. 


617 hose and fittings are available from stock with 
AN756 flanges and standard AN818 swivel nuts in 
straight, 45° and 90° elbows. Sizes are —16, —20, 
—24, and —32. 

This is another “Aeroquip first’’ featuring hose and 
fittings matched for guaranteed performance. Write 
for Aircraft Engineering Bulletin AEB-2. 


\eroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


AERO-COUPLING CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
(A Subsidiary of Aeroquip Corporation) 
Manufacturers of Aeroquip Flexible Hose Lines with detachable, reusable Fittings; Self-Sealing Couplings; Brazed Aluminum Elbows 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U.S.A.AND ABROAD @ AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD 












MANUFACTURING 


FRANCE: The second Dassault Mystere IVB_ prototype 
started its flight test program on June 18. Powerplant is a 
Rolls-Royce Avon with afterburner. The prototype Mystere 
IVN night fighter is now ready to fly. 

First production military version Holste MH 1521 
light transport made its initial flight on June 24. It is the 
first of a batch of 17. 

SNCA du Sud-Ouest made a profit equivalent to 
$520,000 in 1953. SNCA du Nord’s profit for year was 
about $200,000. 

BRITAIN: The Bristol Aeroplane Co. is developing a 
ducted-fan engine using certain Olympus components. 

The Viper-powered Percival Jet Provost trainer made 
its first flight on June 26. 

The de Havilland DH 110 all-weather fighter has 
started flight trials with an all-moving tail plane. It flew 
supersonically on its second flight. 

Saunders-Roe is carrying out hydroski tests with an 

adapted Auster. 
AUSTRALIA: First Sabrejet from Commonwealth Aircraft 
Corp.’s production line is ready for flight testing. Twelve 
should be delivered to the RAAF by the end of the year. 
ITALY: Development of the Augusta AZ 1 twin-turboprop 
transport is to be sponsored by the Italian government. 
Design is still in the blueprint stage. 


MILITARY 


SYRIA: Three Gloster Meteors have been delivered to the 
Syrian Air Force as the first batch of an unspecified number 
of British military jet aircraft. 

AUSTRALIA: The Royal Australian Navy has received its 
first jet aircraft—a Vampire trainer, the first of five being 
built by de Havilland in Australia. They will be used for 
jet familiarization pending the arrival of Sea Venoms next 
year. 

DENMARK: The Danish Air Force has decided to negoti- 
ate with Hawker Aircraft Ltd. for the supply of 30 Hunters. 
Delivery would be in late 1955 or early 1956. 
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SPAIN: Thirty additional Lockheed T-33 trainers for the 
Spanish Air Force and three Bell 47 helicopters for the 
Spanish Navy were delivered recently. 
CANADA: RCAF participation in the Korean airlift has 
ended as a result of the reduction of USAF facilities at 
Shemya. Unavailability of Shemya prevents economic op- 
eration of RCAF North Stars to the Orient, National De- 
fense Minister Brooke Claxton explained. 
GREECE/TURKEY: The Greek and Turkish NATO 
forces are to receive about 150 Canadair-built F-86E fighters 
made surplus by deliveries of later model Sabrejets to RCAF 
units in Europe. 

AIRLINES 
FINLAND: Aero O/Y has temporarily lost its fifth freedom 
rights between Copenhagen and Paris and has suspended 
operations to the French capital. 
BRITAIN: Hunting-Clan and Airwork, independent opera- 
tors, have started carrying mail on their joint coach service 
between London and West Africa under a contract sublet 
from BOAC, 
FRANCE: Air France has taken delivery of the 10th of 
its 12 Breguet Deux Ponts heavy ‘transports. 
NORWAY: Wideroes, independent operator, recently re- 
ceived a DH Otter to replace the one which was damaged 
at sea en route. The second plane was flown from Canada. 
CANADA: Okanagan Airways is considering starting com- 
mercial helicopter operations between Terrace, Prince 
Rupert, and Kitimat in British Columbia using S-55 and 
later S-56 equipment. 
SCANDINAVIA: SAS is modifying the P&W R-2800 CBI5 
engines in its DC-6 fleet to CB17 standard. This will result 
in the DC-6’s and DC-6B’s having standardized power- 
plants. 
SOVIET UNION: Direct service between Paris and Mos- 
cow via Prague will result from an agreement signed be- 
tween Aeroflot and Air France during the visit of the 
latter’s chairman and president, Max Hymans, to Moscow 
last month. Air France will resume its Paris-Prague service 
which will connect with the Aeroflot Moscow-Prague route. 
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of Britain’s Auster army liaison plane, the AOP9, is generally similar to earlier models 


but is higher powered and its structure embodies modern methods, including Redux bonding of stressed skin parts. 
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and now 


PACITRON’ 


for the 
Viscounts 











Capital Airlines is making news with 
its recently ordered fleet of made-in-Britain 
Vickers Viscounts. Later this year, Trans- 

: Canada Air Lines will put into service its 
fleet of Viscounts—the first turboprop transports 

to go into commercial operation in North 
America. Both airlines have specified Simmonds 
Pacitron Fuel Gage Systems for their Viscounts. 












In addition to the ultimate in accurate, reliable 
gaging of available fuel, the Pacitron installation on 
the Viscount includes gaging of the water 
methanol system, as well as provision for load 

limit control (i.e. automatic control of fuel taken 
aboard in accordance with flight plan requirements.) 
In specifying Pacitron for their Viscounts, Trans- 
Canada and Capital are not only selecting the best 
available fuel gage systems, both airlines are also 
confirming their satisfactory experience 

with prior Simmonds fuel gage installations. 
















In sum, Pacitron for the Viscounts is further 
evidence of the reason why Simmonds fuel 
gages today are flying on more than 70 
types of aircraft and with more than 30 

U.S. and foreign flag airlines. 










NOTE: Airline executives and engineers are 
invited to write for the newly published bro- 
chure ‘Fuel Gaging for Transport Aircraft’. 







*Pacitron is a U. S. trademark 
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The Extra Engineer— When 
Pacitron fuel gage system 
provides fuel management 
as well as fuel measurement. 
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Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00. 
Cash with order. Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 
40 small lower-case letters and spaces per line. Add two lines if 
Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser’s name and address. 


Displayed Advertising: $15.00 per column inch. Space units up to 
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ELECTRONIC SPECIALISTS 


Custom Installations of 


. BENDIX . . . COLLINS 


LEAR... NARCO... ECLIPSE . . . SPERRY 


READING AVIATION SERVICE, INC. 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


READING, PA. 








We buy DC-3 and C-47 


--- also fuselages, center sections, components, 

etc. Prefer runout or needing work. Airline, 

passenger, cargo, Wright, Pratt & Whitney, 

etc. State Price, time, quantity, type engines. 
We are not brokers 


Remmert-Werner, Inc., Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 
























C-54E 
OUTER WING PANELS 


Price on Request 


CALAIR INTERNATIONAL 


1724 Stanford Street 
Santa Monica, California 











PILOT-ECONOMIST—Now first pilot Twin 
Beech in all-weather executive flying. Seek- 
ing a position with a future. Let me send 
you my resume. Box 879, AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION Magazine, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. 
W., Washington 5, D. C. 


— EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 
i \ Complete Services and Sales 
DC-3 Lodestar D18S 





st "Cours REMMERT-WERNER rotebo 





E. L. STEPHENSON 
wishes to announce to his friends that he is 
no longer with Associated Aviation Under- 
writers. He may be reached at 
7425 South Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 49, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Regent 4-8236 











DOUGLAS PARTS 
DCc3—DC4 

Wings - Nose Sections 
Ailerons - Flaps Rudders - Landing 
Gears - Wheels - Dem. Power Plant 
Units - Doors and other items as well 


Fuselages - 


as all component airframe parts 
Transport Aircraft—Engines— 
Airline Equipment 
A. K. ROZAWICK, Pres. 





IRLINE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


N. Y.—CIRCLE 5-6920 


NEWARK AIRPORT, NEWARK, N. J 
MARKET 2-0963-4 














Has all Parts and Supplies for Executive 
DC-3 LODESTAR BEECH 





Lambert Field 
St. Louis, Mo. 
INC. TErryhill 5-1511 


Airframe Engines Radios 
A.R.C. Bendix Collins Lear Sperry Wilcox 
P&W Continental Wright Goodrich Goodyear 











SALESMAN-PILOT WITH PLANE. 15 years 


experience in advertising-selling. Write 


Tull, 130 Wm. H. Taft Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








SUPER- 92 


for your DC-3 
Fully interchangeable with —92 


Lambert Field 





CAA Pad Fy Single engine—lower costs 


ENGINE WORKS 


St. Louis, Mo. 





1025 Vermont Ave., 


new and used 

DC-3 and DC-4 
parts, equipment 
and accessories! 


at below cost! 





DC-3, DC-4 and P. & W. 
R-1830 and P. & W. R-2000 
parts, accessories and com- 
ponents; for a complete list 
of all parts, or for quota- 
tions, write or contact: 


Material Sales Representa- 

tive, United Air Lines Main- 

tenance Base, Bayshore 

Highway, South San Fran- 

cisco, California. Telephone 
| JUno 8-2424. 


Prompt delivery. 
teed to be as represented. 


Guaran- 


UNITED AIR LINES 





full pages accepted in this section for classified-type advertising. 
Forms close three weeks preceding date of issue. Address all cor- 
respondence to Classified Advertising Department, 
Aviation Publications, 

» 


American 
N. W., Washington 






















C188 and D18S Transports—Excellent 
Condition fully equipped from $25,000 


Why take less for your money? 
Ready to go complete from $55,000 
We Invite Inquiries for Any Types 


WINGS, INC. 





TWIN BEECHCRAFTS 
LODESTAR EXECUTIVES 


Ambler, Pa. 
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Galicia. No matter where you go in 
Spain you’re confronted with a pano- 
rama of history. 

But for something really different, 
let me recommend the provinces of 
Asturias and Galicia in the far north- 
west corner of the peninsula. Except 
for one or two spots, this area is off 
the beaten tourist routes. You won't 
find many museums and important 
monuments, but you'll be transplanted 
into an earlier era, and you'll discover 
some of the most entrancing scenic 
views to be found in Europe. 

But I warn you, it’s rugged. They 
play a game with the tourist called 
“Control of the Road.” This game 
started two or three thousand years 
ago. The Galicians have all the chips, 
so watch out. 

It all started in prehistoric days 
when some folk of unknown origin in- 
habited the mountains in the northwest. 
Then a thousand years before Christ 
some blonde blue-eyed Celts migrated 
from the British Isles and took a shine 
to the place and just settled for good. 
They must have been rugged people 
because when the Romans conquered 
Spain back around 100 A.D. the con- 
quest was pretty well completed except 
for the mountain areas in the north- 
west. The Romans never did make the 
grade up there. 


Vandals and Visigoths. In the 5th 
Century came the Vandals, a Germanic 
nation which swept down over France 
and Iberia, and out went the last of 
the then languishing Romans. In an- 
other hundred years the Visigoths, also 
Germanic, came down from the north 
and out went the Vandals down to 
Africa. All this time these Celtic de- 
scendants kept control of the north- 
west. 

By 713 the Moors had swept up 
from Africa and ruled all of Spain— 
except the northwest. And in some 1700 
years of Moorish domination those 
Moslems never made the mountain peo- 
ple knuckle down. In fact it was in the 
northwest mountains of Asturias that 
the big drive began to oust the Moors 
and push them back into Africa, and 
that drive came to a successful climax 
in 1492—the same year Columbus dis- 
covered America—when Isabella and 
Ferdinand captured Granada, last 
Moorish stronghold in Spain. 

Ever since 1492 the Spanish have 
been having their own internal battles 
although Napoleon, among others, tried 
to take over the country and fell flat 
on his face. And now in this decade 
comes the American tourist invasion 
and if you think it’s going to be suc- 
cessful, think again. 
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The Innocent Motorist. The unsus- 
pecting motorist arrives up there quite 
innocently. He’s laid out his plans by 
the road maps and set his goals for 
overnight stops. But he has planned 
without a handicap. That game they 
play, “Control of the Road,” is the most 
pixyish, devilish game under the sun 
today. 

You see, most of Spain consists of 
wide open spaces and the people are 
huddled in villages and towns. Virtually 
no individual farms. But not so in the 
northwest. Not only are there lots of 
individual farms, but the national high- 
ways are, in fact, streets, and the habi- 
tations are almost continuous along 
some of these highways. 

If you think the national highways 
are for the use of motorists, you're 
nuts. The highways are obstacle courses 
and are for the use, primarily, of oxen 
and burros, followed by children, peo- 
ple, chickens, pigs, cows, horses, ducks, 
dogs, just to name a few. They are for 
people to stand on to visit and pass 
the time of day. Children use them for 
playing games. Dogs use them to sleep 
on. Houses are usually built right up 
to the edge of the pavement. Naturally 
there are no sidewalks. In short, the 
national highways of Asturias and 
Galicia are the damnedest conglomera- 
tion of things in the world. 


Blow That Horn. I used to have a 
reputation of blowing my car horn more 
than necessary. I used to think the 
French and the Cubans and Mexicans 
were pretty good at blowing their 
horns, Sure, I like to blow the horn, but 
there’s such a thing as saturation. I 
had to blow my car horn continuously 
for mere survival, up to the point that 
I never wanted to hear that noise 
again. 

Those people of Asturias and Gal- 
icia have held those roads against the 
Romans, the Vandals, the Visigoths, the 
Moors, the French and gosh knows who 
else. They just ain’t about to give them 
up for American or any other kind of 
tourist. Believe me, it’s a battle mile 
after mile in some areas and you blow 
your horn long and loud and those folk 
just don’t care about moving. And you 
can imagine the ox carts and burros, 
they just like the middle of the road 
and so what can you do about it? 

If you make 25 miles an hour on 
some of those roads you’re doing well. 
Sometimes it’s funny, other times it’s 
frustrating. Once in awhile you actually 
buck some motor traffic, a truck or a 
car, but the biggest handicap is the 
team of oxen plugging along pulling a 
cart, or a flock of sheep blocking the 
road, or a burro pulling a cart down 
the middle of the road with the master 
fast asleep under a blanket. 


Few Cars. In 1952 when the U.S. had 
43,810,000 motor vehicles in use, Spain 
had 175,800, of which only 81,863 were 
passenger cars. This came to one ve- 
hicle for every 2.9 persons in the U5S., 
and one for every 160 persons in Spain. 

In the U.S. we average 16 vehicles 
for every mile of highway but in Spain 
there are only 2.6 vehicles for each 
highway mile. Since the bulk of Span- 
ish vehicles are concentrated in cities, 
chiefly Madrid and Barcelona, the mo- 
tor vehicle is a little scarce in the rural 
areas. Private ownership of passenger 
cars is virtually impossible, except in 
the upper brackets. So if you do any 
traveling off the beaten track you don’t 
compete with motor traffic, you just 
fight off the oxen and burros. 

I'll give you one illustration which 
I think will impress you. The sale of 
gasoline is a government monopoly. The 
ordinary gasolena is pretty awful and 
will ruin a good automobile engine in 
short order. But the government sells 
a high-test variety which it calls Plomo, 
so your motor trip is geared to dis- 
tances between Plomo pumps. 


Only One Pump. The capital of 
Asturias is Oviedo, a city of over 90,- 
000. One of Galicia’s important cities is 
Vigo, about 100,000. Believe it or not, 
there is exactly one Plomo pump in 
each of those cities. In Oviedo the sole 
Plomo pump (hand-operated) is on the 
curbstone at the main intersection of 
town. Not even a canvas over it. The 
traffic cop stops the horses and wagons 
and trucks to let you back up to the 
pump. Pedestrians stream by, many of 
them smoking. If it rains, you just get 
wet. If the attendant isn’t around, 
you've had it. With one pump for a 
town of 90,000, you can understand that 
there aren’t many cars in Asturias. 

In two other towns I had to get 
help to find the Plomo pump. In Vigo 
the American consul lent his mes- 
senger to direct me out one road to 
the sole Plomo pump so I could line up 
with the trucks to get some gas. In La 
Coruna, an attractive port city on the 
west coast, the local director of tour- 
ism, who welcomed the chance to speak 
his first meager English in eight months 
and who disliked riding in automobiles 
because he got car sick, went to great 
effort to locate the sole Plomo pump 
available. The main travel arteries in 
Spain, especially around Madrid, have 
more gas pumps, but it’s scarce as soon 
as you get off the beaten track. A US.- 
type gas station is completely unknown. 


Surprises and Scenery. Asturias is 
full of surprises. I remember going 
around a curve along the Bay of Biscay 
and suddeniy coming into a little fish- 
ing town of Luarca, an enchanting, 
spectacular symphonic view of grey and 
white. There was a heavy surf, the neat 
little church and cemetery on the point, 
the little port, and an unusually clean 
little town with grey and white houses. 
Quite unlike Spain, but truly an artist’s 
paradise. 

Then there were the very rugged 
hills, or small mountains, highly culti- 
vated with terraced farming, simply 
beautiful, lush country, east of La 
Coruna in Galicia. There is no railroad 
along the northern coast which is un- 
fortunate because the rest of Spain 
could use the bountiful crops that can 
be grown in this one area of ample 
rainfall. 
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News at Deadline 





AF Seeks Lower Prices, 


Tighter Contracts 


Attempts by the Air Force to ob- 
tain lower prices from contractors are 
indicated by new instructions on for- 
ward purchasing policies. The direc- 
tions, issued under the title, “Tightening 
the Terms and Conditions of New Con- 
tracts,” request negotiating personnel to 
emphasize price, delivery, and quality. 
They are also directed to see that obliga- 
tions of contractors are clearly stated and 
enforced, 

Letter contracts are discouraged, 
and procurement earlier than necessary 
is only to be allowed when consolidation 
of orders will bring savings or to main- 
tain a production line. 


Six Firms May Enter 
Jet Tanker Bids 


The USAF’s jet tanker competition 
is due to receive entries about September 
1. Interested companies are reported to 
include Boeing, Convair, Lockheed, 
Douglas, and possibly Martin and Fair- 
child. Some contenders are understood 
to be concerned that Boeing’s 707 may 
already have won significant Air Force 
support. 

The competition was occasioned by 
a request from Gen. Curtis LeMay, 
commander of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, for a new high-speed, high-alti- 
tude tanker for his Boeing B-47’s and 
B-52’s. 


Joint Radar Control 


Operation Announced 


Joint CAA-U. S. Air Force oper- 
ation of radar approach control centers 
at 18 military bases in the U. S. to 
serve both civil and military .air traffic 
has been announced by CAA Admin- 
istrator Fred B. Lee. 

Under the new plan, CAA will 
operate the surveillance radar for ap- 
proach control of all traffic and USAF 
will man precision approach radar for 
landing military aircraft under IFR 
conditions. 

Centers affected by the project are 
MacDill AFB, Fla.; Kirtland AFB, New 
Mex.; Barksdale AFB, La.; Hunter AFB, 
Ga.; Biggs, Connally, and Bergstrom 
AFB, Tex.; Fairchild AFB, Wash.; 
Great Falls AFB, Mont.; Ladd AFB, 
Alaska; Brookley and Maxwell AFB, 
Ala.; Hill AFB, Utah; Wichita AFB, 
Kan.; Stewart AFB, N. Y.; and Davis- 
Monthan AFB, Ariz. 
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Comet Failure Blamed 
On Metal Fatigue 


Reported failure of a Comet fuse- 
lage while being fatigue tested at the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farn- 
borough, puts a new angle on the 
investigation of the jetliner crashes. 
A Farnborough expert has been quot- 
ed as ascribing the fuselage failure to 
metal fatigue. Previously it had been 
thought that too-rapid refueling was 
the prime cause of the crashes. Double 
speed refueling (as used at Rome) can 
result in several serious effects due to 
pressure build-up. 


Sayen Says ALPA 
Will Confer on Strike 


Unless Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion calls off its scheduled July 15 
system-wide strike against American 
Airlines, the company will “take all 
steps open to us to hold accountable 
both the union and you personally 
for all consequent damage by strike or 
libelous statements,” C. R. Smith, AA 
president, said in a wire to C, N. 
Sayen, head of ALPA. Smith set 
midnight July 12 as the deadline for 
calling off the strike, but as of that 
time ALPA had taken no action. 

Sayen told Smith that ALPA “can- 
not be intimidated from pursuing our 
legal remedies against the arbitraries 

- action of Americans . .. in 
changing an historic (8-hour) rule and 
working conditions and forcing pilots 
to accept this change under threat of 
discharge . . . If Americans will aban- 
don its arbitrary action and withdraw 
its threat . . . we will be more than 
glad to withdraw from our position 
and confer with you on this dispute.” 
(See earlier story, page 20.) 


Compromise Averts 
Mohawk Pilot Strike 


A last-minute settlement averted a 
strike of Mohawk Airline’s pilots, which 
had been scheduled for midnight July 
12. Although there was agreement on 
pay scale, the company and Airline 
Pilots Association had been unable to 
settle on length of a new contract, Mo- 
hawk asking 15 months, ALPA 13 
months. Issue was compromised at 14 
months. Pilots will receive $34 more 
per month, co-pilots’ increases range 
from $7.50 to $27.50, all retroactive to 
February 1, 1954. New contract runs 
from July 1, 1954 to September 1, 1955. 








20,000 AFL-Machinists 
Casting Strike Votes 


Twenty thousand mechanical and 
related workers on six airlines have been 
asked by the AFL-Machinists executive 
board to authorize simultaneous strikes 
because of the carriers’ alleged refusal 
to bargain collectively on new contracts. 

Airlines involved are Eastern, 
United, Capital, Northwest, National, 
and TWA. Balloting will take place 
between July 15 and 28. 


Allen Resigns P. O. 


Transportation Post 


John C. Allen has resigned as As- 
sistant Postmaster General—Transpor- 
tation, effective August 1. The resigna- 
tion, which President Eisenhower ac- 
cepted with “real reluctance,” was due 
to “unexpected personal problems.” 
Allen, who supervised all airmail mat- 
ters, will return to Sears-Roebuck 
where he was Traffic Manager. 


June Is Deadline for 


Anti-Collision Lights 


CAB has amended Civil Air Regu- 
lations to require that all aircraft gross- 
ing more than 12,500 pounds be 
equipped with anti-ollision lights by 
June 1, 1956. The Board is studying a 
similar requirement for small planes. 

The new ruling affects CAR parts 
40, 41, 42, and 43. In amending part 43, 
CAB provides that in event of light 
failure enroute, aircraft may continue 
to the next stop where repair or replace- 
ment can be made without undue delay. 


Service to Denver 
Is Adequate, UAL Says 


United Air Lines is now giving 
Denver adequate air service and entry 
of other airlines into the city would 
weaken UAL’s ability to serve the 
smaller communities on its system, 
W. A. Patterson, UAL president, testi- 
fied in CAB’s Denver Service Case 
last week. 

On the other hand, he claimed 
that Kansas City has been “neglected” 
by TWA and that the city will 
“benefit from competition” if UAL 
is certificated to serve that point. TWA 
hasn’t “fulfilled its moral obligation” 
in the areas it serves, yet wants to go 
into other territories, such as Denver, 


he added. 
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Johnson Says Airlines 


Need to Discuss Fares 


Domestic airlines have asked CAB 
for permission to held unrestricted 
discussions on ways to increase re- 
venues, including possible fare boosts. 

CAB on June 10 ruled that the 
carriers had failed to prove the need 
for fare increases. It approved limited 
discussions of possible means of increas- 
ing revenues, but said that talks on 
fares were banned. Several such limited 
meetings have since been held by the 

In asking the Board to reconsider 
its restrictions, Earl D. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of Air Transport Association, 
said “the authorized discussions are 
so severely restricted in scope as to 
greatly impair their value.” 


SAC Grounds F-84F's; 


Navy Lets Demons Fly 


One grounded military airplane 
resumed flying last week as another 
was removed from service by Strategic 
Air Command following a crash. Mc- 
Donnell’s F3H Demon, grounded by 
the Navy some months ago, was to re- 
sume fly tests at St. Louis. Company 
officials said that despite troubles with 
the engine “Westinghouse J40,” the 
Navy is still planning to take delivery 
of about 60 J40-Howard Demons be- 
fore changeover to the Allison J71 is 
made early next year. 

FAC ordered investigative ground- 
ings of its Republic F-84F’s following an 
accident at Kansas City. Plane was built 
at the second-source General Motors 
Kansas City plant. A Republic spokes- 
man said deliveries were continuing 
from the Farmingdale plant and that 
he knew of no general grounding order. 


Fiat Agrees on F-86K 


Assembly in Italy 


A definite agreement was signed 
recently for assembly by Fiat in Italy 
of 50 North American F-86K  all- 
weather fighters in execution of the 
general agreement (under the. U. S. off- 
shore procurement program) concluded 
in Washington in May 1953. The 
Italian contract is worth $22,500,000 
although the total F-86K program will 
cost $54,500,000 (plus a substantial 
contribution from the Italian govern- 
ment). 

It seems likely that only $8 million 
of the $22,500,000 contract will be 
spent in Italy; officials are currently 
studying whether it would be cheaper 
to spend the balance for engines, 
accessories, radar, etc., in the U. S. 
or have them built in Italy. 
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House Group Approves 
Bill Favoring Locals 


House Commerce Committee has 
approved a bill “H.R. 8898” granting 
“grandfather” rights to the 14 local 
service airlines. Under the bill, intro- 
duced by Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., 
Calif.), CAB would have to award per- 
manent certificates unless it could prove 
local lines’ personal service was inade- 

uate or inefficient. CAB story opposed 
measure. 


AF Expected to Buy 
Two Versions of F-100 


Two versions of the North Ameri- 
can F-100—an interceptor and a fighter- 
bomber—will be bought by the Air 
Force, the manufacturer expects. The 
interceptor might be called the F-107, 
since the changes would justify a differ- 
ent number. In line with this thinking, 
North American believes that the F-86D 
should have been given a number of its 
own, to distinguish it from other F-86’s. 


U.K. Will Give 50 
C-47's for NATO 


Fifty RAF-surplus C47 transports 
are to be given by the United Kingdom 
to the U. S. for use in the NATO 
program. Before being handed over 
they will be reconditioned by British 
overhaul companies. The 50 planes 
were among 600 purchased from the 
U. S. government in 1946 subject to 
the condition that they could not be 
sold outside the U.K. and British 
colonial dependencies without the con- 
sent of the U. S. government. 


New Directive Defines 
Depreciation Policy 


Department of Defense has de- 
fined its policy on depreciation of 
emergency facilities covered by certif- 
icates of necessity in a new directive 
issued by T. P. Pike, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 

Key paragraph in the amended 
order reads as follows: 

“6. For the purpose of cost com- 
putations in negotiated contract pric- 
ing, true depreciation, which includes 
any extraordinary obsolescence reason- 
ably assignable to the emergency period, 
is allowable. Any accelerated amortiza- 
tion of depreciation . . . in excess of 
true depreciation, regardless of whether 
such excess is included in tax amorti- 
zation certificates, is not allowable 


The policy that cost determination 
is a function of the procurement agency 
concerned is recognized in the order. 
Instructions for implementing this policy 
will be issued within 45 days. 


150,000-Ton Titanium 
Goal Asked in Senate 


Annual production of 150,000 tons 
of titanium has been recommended by 
a Senate subcommittee investigating the 
availability and production of the light- 
weight metal (see page 24). Current 
production is estimated at 2000 tons, with 
an annual total of 5000 tons hoped for 
by the end of the year. 


Prospects for Airport 
Aid Money Seem Dim 


Prospects for the Administration's 
supplemental request for $22 million 
in airport aid money looked dim as 
hearings opened in the Senate. Justifi- 
cation of the sum was begun by Under 
Secretary of Commerce Robert B. Mur- 
ray, and turned over to CAA Admini- 
strator Fred B. Lee. 

No detailed program of how the 
money would be spent was submitted, 
a fact that provoked astonishment in 
some senators. Lee stated that $22 mil- 
lion was chosen as an amount that could 
be administered effectively and econom- 
ically, that no more than $5 million 
would actually be spent during fiscal 
1955, 


47,000-Ib. Take-Off 
Weight Goal for C-46 


Target of the C46 improvement 
program of the. Aircraft Engineering 
Foundation under new rules adopted by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board calls for a 
47,000-pound gross weight, according to 
Monte Snedeker, AEF president. 

Original 48,000-pound goal had to 
be scaled down when CAB did not 
recognize the Foundations proposal that 
any climb rules required should take 
into account the no-flap take-off con- 
dition on the C46, AEF had contended 
that rules in CAR 4b are written around 
aircraft using take-off flaps and there- 
fore should not apply. (See earlier story 
on page 20.) 


Airport Design Study 
Started by Defense 


More efficient airport design and 
construction standards are the goal of 
a new study instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense under direction of 
Franklin G. Floete, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions). Industry experts chosen to assist 
in the project include: Charles Froesch, 
Eastern Air Lines v.p. of engineering; 
William Littlewood, American Airlines 
v.p. of research; Vice Admiral J. B. Moss 
(Ret.), consultant to Bell Aircraft; Lt. 
Gen. E. C. Whitehead, USAF (Ret.); 
and Maj. Gen. J. M. Weikert, USAF 
(Ret.). 
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Missile Development 


Ever since 1946, when the Navy flew this nation’s 
first surface-to-air guided missile, Fairchild has 
been contributing to the advancement of mis- 
sile design and development. Fairchild built 


that precedent-breaking missile. 


The experience gained has been broadened in- 
caleulably by the variety of missiles produced 


for all the Armed Services. 


Today at Fairchild an integrated engineering 
team — adept in electronics, air frame structure 
and aerodynamics, propulsion and in the design 
of missile ground equipment — is applying the 
specialized knowledge that only years of expe- 
rience can bring to a number of current missile 


projects. 
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UNITED’S DC-7s 
fuel with 


PHILLIPS 66 AVGAS 


on one-stop coast-to-coast flights 
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zg Flying west from New York to San Francisco, 
the luxurious United Air Lines DC-7s that 

make their one stop at Denver are refueled with 

Phillips 66 Grade 115/145 aviation gasoline. 


Phillips is proud to supply Phillips 66 aviation 
gasoline to United Air Lines. Throughout the 
marketing area served by Phillips 66, United and 
other major air lines use dependable Phillips 66 
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aviation products. Operators know they can al- 
ways rely upon Phillips 66 quality. 

They know that Phillips, long noted for pioneer- 
ing in aviation, will continue to meet their very 
latest demands for aviation fuels and lubricants. 
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